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The Record of the AFL 


in Support of Education 

Tt has long been our custom to speak of the 
American Federation of Labor simply as the 
friend of the public schools and the teachers, 
or to use other similar generalities about why 
teachers should be affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. While these generalities 
are true, they are neither very informational nor 
very convincing to a skeptic. Therefore it is 
occasionally worthwhile to examine the record 
for specific items of information about the rela- 
tionship of the American Federation of Labor 
to the public schools. The record is long and 
impressive and furnishes an abundance of evi- 
dence which should make it clear to everyone 
that, of all organized groups, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is the most powerful, loyal and 
true friend of the public schools and of the 
teachers. 

Every convention of the American Federation 
of Labor has taken some constructive action in 
the field of public education. The first conven- 
tion of the Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions of the United States and Canada 
(later the American Federation of Labor) in 
1881 went on record for the enactment of com- 
pulsory education laws. In 1887 and 1888 the 
conventions again made clear that labor was in 
favor of compulsory education and attendance 
laws. 

The 1894 convention asked for better enforce- 
ment of compulsory education laws and urged 
those states without such laws to enact them. 

By 1900 we find the convention taking the 
next logical step in the movement to make public 
schools better serve the people by asking that 
textbooks be supplied to all pupils. 

In 1903 the convention set up a permanent 
Committee on Education. At this time they 
made a clear statement that teachers should not 
be chosen on a basis of political influence, and 
that teachers’ salaries should be commensurate 
with the value of their duties. 

The war year of 1917 found many teachers 
being unduly harassed, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor came forth with the following: 
“While actual disloyalty to our country cannot 
be tolerated in our public schools or anywhere 
else, the public must carefully assure itself that 


charges of disloyalty . . . . are not cloaks under 
which superior officers attempt to secure retalia- 
tion for a self-respecting lack of subserviency on 
the part of teachers under them.” 

The 1918 convention asked for increased 
salaries for teachers “to meet the increased cost 
of living, and the growing appreciation of the 
value to the community and the nation of the 
teachers’ services.” 

On the question of personal freedom for teach- 
ers, we find the 1919 convention protesting 
against inquisitions by school authorities into 
personal, religious, political, and economic views 
of teachers, for this “is intolerable in a free coun- 
try, strikes at the very basis of our public school 
system, and can result only in the development 
of mental and moral servility and stultification of 
teachers and pupils alike.” 


The 1931 convention summarized the work 
of the first 50 years of the American Federation 
of Labor in the field of education as follows: 
“Organized labor was the major instrumentality 
in establishing the public school system. . 
No labor convention has been held in recent 
times which did not devote an appreciable part 
of its time to a consideration of the school prob- 
lem. . . . Every one of its demands aims at the 
improvement of the schools. Among these are: 
better enforcement of educational laws, wider 
use of the school plant, reduction in the size of 
classes, revision of salary schedules upward, 
more democratic participation of classroom 
teachers in the conduct of the schools, labor and 
teachers’ representatives on school boards, tenure 
of position for teachers during efficiency, text 
books for social sciences, promotion of adult 
literacy, workers’ education and vocational re- 
training for the unemployed.” 


During the depression years the American 
Federation of Labor vigorously supported the 
schools and opposed all attempts to undermine 
the public school system. So-called economies 
effected by reducing teachers’ salaries, shortening 
the school year, increasing class sizes, eliminating 
subjects from the curriculum, repealing tenure 
laws, eliminating sick pay, etc., were all opposed 
by the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated state and local central bodies. The 
AFL was one of the few organizations that rec- 
ognized these “economies” as a means of wreck- 
ing our public school system. 

In 1934 the convention offered the following 


(Continued on page 31) 
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AFT Charters 20 Locals in Two 
Months; May Total 60 for ‘42-43 


Continuing the greatest period of growth in 
the history of the organization, 20 new locals 
have been chartered by the American Federation 
of Teachers since March, 1943. 

The national office announces the following 
new AFT locals: No. 754, Great Falls, Mont.; 
No. 755, Quachita Parish, La.; No. 756, Shreve- 
port, La.; No. 757, Muncie, Ind.; No. 758, Lake 
County, Mont.; No. 759, Alamogordo, N. Mex.; 
No. 760, Mascoutah, Ill.; No. 761, Griffith, Ind.; 
No. 762, Wilmington, Del.; No. 763, Madison 
County, Ill.; No. 764, Vigo County, Ind.; No. 
765, Forrest County, Miss.; No. 766, Muskegon, 
Mich.; No. 767, Oklahoma City, Okla.; No. 768, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.; No. 769, Council Bluffs, 
Ia.; No. 770, Royal Oak, Mich.; No. 771, Ala- 
meda County, Calif.; No. 772, Everett, Wash.; 
No. 773, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Three charters are being held, pending the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council: Irvington, N. 
J.; Long Beach, Calif. and East Liverpool, O. If 
these are approved, a total of 52 new locals will 
have been chartered during the current year. It 
is possible that 60 new locals will be chartered 
before the year is out. Last year, the AFT 
organized 42 locals. 


Extra Copies of April and May 
‘American Teacher’ Available 

It is with special pride that we present “Equal 
Access to Education,” a chapter from the new 
Report of the National Resources Planning 
Board, entitled Security, Work and Relief Poli- 
cies, together with a symposium by distinguished 
American educators. So far as we know, the 
AMERICAN TEACHER is the first educational jour- 
nal to publish this section in full. As almost all 
of the contributors to the symposium indicate, 
it is treme:idously important that this Report be 
read and discussed by teachers and by the lay 
public. 

The main thing is not that we necessarily all 
agree 100 per cent with this Report, but that it 
be used to enable us to establish some concept of 
of a program of “education for democracy” in the 
twentieth century. This is obviously not a prob- 
lem to be relegated to the post war period. It is 
quite probable that in the proportion that we 
intelligently plan our contribution to the 
task ‘that we now face of winning the war, we 
will lay the basis for establishing the kind of an 








educational system that the National Resources 
Planning Board envisages in its Report. 

Extra copies of this issue may be secured for 
five cents each, in lots of 25 or more. A few extra 
copies of the April issue, “A People’s War and 
A People’s Peace” may be had for eight cents 
apiece, in lots of 25 or more. 


Union Plans National Convention 
in Chicago, August 16-20 
The 27th annual convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers will be held at the LaSalle 
Hotel in Chicago, IIl., August 16-20, 1943. The 
chairman of the convention committee is Helen 
Taggart, national vice-president. Other members 
of the Committee are Mrs. Natalie Fenelon-Ous- 
ley, J. C. Harger, Henry Zaber, John M. Fewkes 
and Irvin R. Kuenzli (the last two ex-officio). 
Resolutions and other materials for the con- 
vention must be in the national office by July 15, 
1943. Credential forms for the convention have 
been mailed to the treasurers and financial secre- 
taries of all locals. The Convention Call, which 
explains the basis on which locals will be repre- 
sented at the convention, has also been sent. 
President Roosevelt, in his message to the AFT 
convention last year, said: “This is no time for 
conventions unless their purposes bear directly 
upon winning the war and establishing a lasting 
peace. Your convention will bring together teach- 
ers who can contribute much to these two ends.” 
As the Convention Call states: ““The American 
Federation of Labor, through emphatic declara- 
tions at its 1942 convention on the importance of 
education in the war and the peace, has placed 
a special responsibility upon the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. Charged in a special way 
with this responsibility of implementing these 
profound statements on education in the present 
emergency, the American Federation of Teachers 
should meet in convention in 1943 fully de- 
termined to provide effective and functional ‘edu- 
cation for victory and permanent peace.’ ”’ 
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AFL Post War Committee 
Holds Two-Day Meeting 


The American Federation of Labor Committee 
on Post War Planning held a very interesting 
two-day session in Washington, D.C. early in 
April. In addition to defining the main areas the 
Committee intends to explore, two special ses- 
sions were arranged with representatives of out- 
side groups. At one of these sessions four of the 
staff from the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment met and discussed with our Committee 
their plans for providing full employment during 
the transition from war to peacetime production. 
This Committee, composed of leading industri- 
alists and bankers, is headed by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president of the Studebaker Corporation. 
It has a nation-wide organization and is working 
under the assumption that full employment is a 
primary responsibility for private enterprise, 
but it recognizes that government will also have 
to play its part in the transition to a peace foot- 
ing. 

The second session was held with Professors 
Shotwell and Condliffe from the National Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of the Peace. 
President Green and a number of other officers 
of the Federation were also present in this dis- 
cussion. Some of the members stated at the close 
of the meeting that it was the most stimulating 
and clarifying discussion in which they had par- 
ticipated on the problems of the war and the 
peace. 

The ‘following statement was unanimously 
passed by the AFL Committee, which wanted to 
put itself publicly on record as supporting the 
participation of the United States in the respon- 
sibilities of the post war period and in the or- 
ganization and maintenance of some form of 
mutual security program. 

The AFL Committee on Post War Planning believes 
that the plain lessons of experience both in World War | 
and in this war, indicate we must win the peace as we 
win the war. Arrangements, procedures, and agreements 
made during the various stages of the military conflict 
will inevitably affect relationships between governments 
and peoples in the post war period. Of necessity, choices 
are being made as the war advances. Territories taken 
from the Axis nations and their peoples must be ad- 
ministered by either military or civilian authorities and 
in the name of one nation or of the United Nations. An 
authority of some kind must also feed and give other 
imperative aid to liberated peoples during the transitional 
period. 

The United States, with its rich natural resources, its 
great production facilities, and its high technical level, 
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has unrivalled economic power buttressed by financial 
strength that makes us the great creditor nation of the 
world. This power and wealth give us resources equally 
for war and peace and put upon us the obligation to use 
this vast power and influence for purposes that will bring 
blessings and advancement to all. 

Collective authority is the best guarantee that the 
rights of all peoples, races, and nations will be respected 
and is the best defense against political or territorial ag- 
grandizement by one nation at the expense of others. So 
also relief, reconstruction, and resumption of production 
and trade for civilian purposes can best be fostered by 
agencies acting under the authority of the United Nations. 

Our Committee therefore urges the Executive and Con- 
gress to take the initiative and to make plain to the 
world that we seek the aid of all the United Nations in 
carrying the war through to victory and in establishing 
permanent agencies to deal with matters that breed wars 
and to safeguard the rights of nations and of individuals 
Conferences to this end should begin at once and will 
undoubtedly deal with many subjects. Not only govern- 
ment representation but representatives of constituent 
functional groups such as labor, farmers, industrialists, 
and the various professions should participate in these 
conferences 

Through these conferences, understandings and plans 
can be developed which will help us not only to win the 
war, but to make a just and lasting peace. 

Joun L. Cutxps. 


Ohio Labor Groups Unite 
for Legislative Battle 


HEN the 1943 session of the Ohio Legis- 
Wi. convened, few political commenta- 
tors doubted that the merchants and manufac- 
turers could write their own legislative program. 
Early tossed in the hopper was a bill removing 
all limitations on working hours for women in 
war industries, and establishing a 54-hour week 
in non-war industries. Close upon it followed bills 
removing all restrictions on the employment of 
children over fourteen, compelling unions to 
register with the state, and requiring officers of 
unions to be licensed before they may engage in 
collective bargaining. Experienced observers ex- 
pected labor to write a few trivial amendments 
and accept an otherwise unmitigated beating. 

With the session in its closing weeks, the pic- 
ture shows a startling change. The patriotic 
inanufacturers, who at first felt that only un- 
limited hours could save the republic, have re- 
treated successively to 60 and to 54, and now 
offer to settle for 52. The senator who introduced 
the original bill on women’s hours himself moved 
to amend, in a caucus of the majority senators, 
by accepting labor’s 48-hour proposal. One in- 
fluential group of employers has met with labor 
around the conference table and helped to fash- 
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ion, in the democratic manner, a bill mutually 
acceptable. So doubtful is the original bill of 
passage that leaders of the majority party have 
not yet dared to bring it out on the floor of the 
legislature. All other anti-labor legislation is 
dead or dying in committee. 

Chis miracle is the result of hard and intelli- 
gent work. Long before the beginning of the 
session Phil Hannah, newly elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
was moving to unite the forces of labor in oppo- 
sition to threatened legislation. In the opening 
days AFL, CIO, Railway Brotherhoods, United 
Mine Workers, and other independent unions 
were working smoothly together. The resulting 
barrage of mail at the desks of the senators had 
to be seen to be believed; the sponsor of the 
bill had to engage two extra hotel rooms to ac- 
commodate his share. 

In addition to displaying power, labor also 
showed itself reasonable and informed. State- 
ments of the War Manpower Commission, the 
War Production Board, and the armed forces 
were cited to show that the 48-hour week is su- 
perior for maximum sustained production. Recog- 
nizing that war emergencies might cause sudden 
and unexpected demands upon war plants, labor 
proposed that a manufacturer in such a situation 
might establish any emergency schedule of hours 
which he found necessary, provided that he re- 
port it to the state director of industrial relations 
for review within seven days. 

Most important of all, labor showed itself 
united. A great believer in the magic of breaking 
bread together, Mr. Hannah instituted a weekly 
luncheon for labor lobbyists and labor people in 
general. In the six weeks it has been held, three 
successively larger rooms have been engaged, and 
still early comers have had to eat their pie stand- 
ing while the tardy ones took their places. Im- 
portant and influential legislators have sat down 
with labor. The chairman of the House Labor 
Committee—a minister with little acquaintance 
with labor-—was astounded. “I didn’t know that 
you fellows got together. You’re people we'll 
have to reckon with.” And when, in the private 
council chambers of the employers, the proposal] 
was made that the forces of labor be split by 
negotiating separately with the different groups, 
one wise employer sadly remarked: “Not this 
year—don’t you know what they’re doing every 
Tuesday?” 


Ohio labor has shown that it can unite when 
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the fundamentals of trade unionism are attacked. 
Obviously this unity extends to the adequate sup- 
port of the free public school system, a cardinal 
principle for all of labor. The representatives of 
the Ohio Federation of Teachers have found the 
united labor lobby tireless in its support of our 
school finance program. By a lucky chance the 
Senate Education Committee meets on Tuesday 
afternoon, and several times the whole group 
have walked across the street to the statehouse 
to support our projects before the Committee. 

The session is not yet finished. What final 
disposition will be made of labor and school 
finance bills remains to be seen. Whatever the 
results be, an immense gain has been registered 
in the political consciousness of the rank and 
file of Ohio unions. As one painter delegate re- 
marked: “We ought to thank those fellows in the 
legislature who introduced these bills. Until they 
came along, we were asleep. Now we’re awake 
and fighting.” 

Davip WILLIAMS. 


San Francisco Bars Rugg 
Books; CLU Head Protests 


The San Francisco Board of Education has 
voted unanimously to discontinue the Rugg text- 
books as basic texts in the junior high schools. 
The cost of replacement has been estimated to 
cost $20,000. 

The American Legion, Pacific Advertisers, and 
DAR demanded the removal of the texts, claim- 
ing they were subversive and controversial. The 
teachers using the texts, Senator J. F. Shelley, 
president of the San Francisco Labor Council, 
Dean G. N. Kefauver of Stanford University, 
John Horowitz of Local 61, and Edward D. 
Gallagher of the California State Federation of 
Teachers protested their withdrawal from use as 
texts. State Senator John Shelly, president of 
the San Francisco Labor Council said, “The 
action barring the Rugg textbooks is a backward 
step. The objection to the books, namely that 
they indicate the need for change, is not valid, 
for if we fear change, we have become a stagnant 
nation.” 

Following a public hearing before the Board, 
the matter was placed in the hands of an ad- 
visory committee of professors from six Bay 
Area colleges and universities: Dr. Monroe E. 
Deutsch, chairman, Glenn E. Hoover, John L. 
Horn, Lloyd Luckman, Harold R. McKinnon, 
and Edgar E. Robinson. 


The committee was unanimous in recom. 
mending that the books should be withdrawn as 
basic texts. They approved the established pro- 
cedure, according to which a committee of teach- 
ers submits recommendations as to texts but felt 
“that the teachers should call upon scholarly 
experts in the particular field of study in which 
the textbooks are to be selected, for an appraisal 
of the books from the standpoint of accuracy 
and perspective.”’ 

The committee found the books to be attrac- 
tive and interesting in form and style but “ques. 
tioned the conception of education on which they 
are founded.” Their argument is as follows: 


“Of course we agree as to the vital importance of our 
democracy—in the present, as in the past, and in the 
future, but it does not follow that belief in democracy 
means acceptance of a method of education which directs 
the main attention of young students usually between 
12 and 15 years of age, to a discussion of questions and 
seeing all sides rather than the study of geography and 
history and literature. We do not believe in the study 
of problems as a satisfactory method of education for 
children of that age. 

“The unsound basis in teaching is revealed in the 
over-emphasis upon the future and upon change rather 
than the fact of growth and development as a con- 
tinuous process in all time. The weight of instruction is 
placed not upon achievements and accomplishments, but 
upon aspirations and hopes. This conception of teach- 
ing is revealed in repeated assertions of the need of re- 
building and recreating. Such an approach is not in 
accord with the guiding purpose in general education, 
which is to furnish information as a reservoir of fact 
and to provide bases for growth and development. The 
pedagogical principles upon which these books are 
built disregard the fundamental fact that foundations of 
basic knowledge and skills must be laid before pupils 
ar given the impression that they are ready to deal 
with contemporary problems. 

“Believing, as we do, that one of the great objectives 
of education of young people is the development of a 
desire to participate in a democracy, we find that these 
books are unsatisfactory in not providing a conviction of 
the need of long study and careful thought before ar- 
riving at decisions and presuming to take action. 

“These books are built upon the assumption that it 
is one of the functions of the school (indeed, it appears 
at times the chief function) to plan in the classroom 
(yes, even the junior high school!) the future of so- 
ciety. From this view we emphatically dissent. 

“Moreover, the books contain a constant emphasis 
on our national defects. Certainly, we should think it a 
great mistake to picture our nation as perfect and flaw- 
less either in its past or its present, but it is our con- 
viction that these books give a decidedly distorted im- 
pression through overstressing weaknesses and injustices. 
They therefore tend to weaken the student’s love for 
his country, respect for its past, and confidence in its 


future.” 4 s 
Epwarp D. GALLAGHER 
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UR PUBLIC schools originated in a rural 
O economy. Because transportation facilities 
were poor, they needed to be located within walk- 
ing distance of the home. Today over 70 per 
cent of the children of school age reside in cities, 
towns, or villages, and most of the others live on 
farms where roads are suitable for transportation 
to consolidated schools. 

The increased complexity of modern life re- 
quires education broader in scope and for a 
longer period of years than was needed when our 
economy was primarily rural. Change in the 
typical work situation from family employment 
to paid work away from home means that work 
experience is no longer available in connection 
with the home life of most families. Yet work 
experience is needed as a part of schooling, both 
because work habits need to be implanted before 
youth become adults, and in order to assist youth 
in discovering their interests and capabilities 
through experience in a variety of types of work. 
The greatest need for work experience as a part 
of schooling is at the level of the high school and 
junior college, because youth in that age group 
are in particular need of guidance in the selection 
of a school program and in the choice of a voca- 
tion. 

Most individuals feel the need to express them- 
selves through some form of creative activity, but 
the shift from hand work to machine production 
has resulted in decreased opportunity for creative 
expression as an aspect of the work of many per- 
sons. If people were adequately trained to utilize 
their leisure in a creative way, this need could 
be met at least in part through activities carried 
on during periods of leisure. For this reason, 
an important place should be provided in the 
school program for training in the creative use of 
leisure. 

"Prepared under the direction of Assistant Director Thomas 


C. Blaisdell, by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, assisted by D. L. Harley, 
of the Board's staff. 
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There are additional aspects of successful liv- 
ing with which the school must concern itself to 
a greater extent than formerly, either because of 
their increased importance or because of the 
decline in other opportunities for their cultiva- 
tion. A growing body of knowledge concerning 
healthful living can best be imparted in the 
school. Modern life also demands special atten- 
tion in the school to problems of safety. The 
school has much to contribute in imparting at- 
titudes that make for successful association with 
other persons, particularly in home and family 
life. It also has an obligation to provide an 
understanding of the requirements of national 
security in all its forms, and adequate prepara- 
tion for participation in national defense. Cit- 
izenship in the broadest sense should be culti- 
vated in the schools. 

In addition to the social changes that have 
resulted in expanded areas of education, another 
important factor that has made educational 
changes necessary is the acquisition of new and 
improved tools of teaching. The radio, visual 
aids, sound recordings, and modern laboratory, 
shop, and library equipment have made possible 
greatly increased effectiveness in methods of 
teaching. 

The past four decades have seen the emer- 
gence of more knowledge and a better under- 
standing of the way human beings learn. As a 
result of this increased knowledge and under- 
standing, teaching methods must be modified and 
improved. 

Expanded areas of education, improved tools 
of teaching, and a better understanding of the 
learning process all demand sweeping changes in 
the details of classroom operation as well as in 
the scope of the educational program. They have 
opened up a period of usefulness for the schools 
which goes far beyond the practice (if not the 
conception) of earlier days. 








It is clear that schooling should begin early in 
the life of the child and continue for all at least 
to adulthood. From the preschool period through 
elementary and high school, education must be 
concerned with the tools of learning and com- 
munication, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the use of language—skills which are needed 
in all vocations. Equally important concerns of 
education at these levels are the day-to-day and 
year-to-year growth in understanding of the 
physical, social, and economic world in which we 
live, and the continuous growth in the ability of 
children and youth to master their own powers 
and to exercise them with due regard for the 
rights of others. The school must be a place for 
growth in the mastery of the tools of learning, in 
the arts of communication, in basic knowledge 
and understanding, in sound thinking, in civic 
interest, and in competence. To 
achieve these ends, it must be rich within itself 
in curriculum and instructional materials and, in 
addition, must utilize its community as a learning 
laboratory. 

Experience has shown that the task of operat- 
ing such schools is one that requires a combina- 
tion of abilities, personal traits, and broad un- 
derstanding found only in able and well-educated 
persons. The professional staff must not only 
observe and guide the development of children 
but also assist the community to make wise 
decisions on public policy with respect to educa- 
tion. The staff cannot for any long period raise 
the level of the school much higher than the 
community wants it to rise. 

In a post: war period of full employment, with 
the national income that full employment will 
bring, this nation can afford to provide the kind 
and quality of education needed by children, 
youth, and adults, and to give equal access to 
such education to all who need or desire it. The 
recommendations presented below, if followed, 
would provide equal access to a justifiable mini- 
mum education in the post war period. 

1. That Equal Access to Elementary and 
High-school Education Be Assured All Chil- 
dren and Youth. 


The inadequacy of our elementary school pro- 
visions in the recent past has been demonstrated 
by the fact that 20 per cent of the men of 
military age are found to have had less than a 
fourth-grade education. As 1940, an 
estimated three-quarters of a million children 
of elementary-school age were not in school. With 
few exceptions, all of the 18,000,000 children of 


vocational 


late as 
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this age group should be in school. At least 90 
per cent of the 9,750,000 youth of-appropriate 
age should be retained in high school, with at 
least 80 per cent remaining through graduation. 
The 1940 high-school enrollment was only a 
little more than 7,000,000. An increase of almost 
1,700,000 high-school pupils would thus be neces- 
sary to reach the desired goal. 

Many children who ought to be in school can- 
not attend because of low family incomes. Either 
their labor is needed to supplement their parents’ 
earnings or their families cannot afford to pur- 
chase the clothes and school supplies and _ bear 
the other incidental expenses involved in sending 
children to school. The economic barrier to con- 
tinuation in school should be eliminated. For 
youth in the upper years of high school, aid 
should be made available through scholarships 
or paid work opportunities. For children below 
the age of 15 or 16, the economic handicap should 
be met by means of family allowances through 
social-service agencies, rather than by direct aid 
to pupils. 

In extending and raising the level of education, 
special care should be taken to insure equal 
opportunity to large groups of children and youth 
who are particularly disadvantaged. These in- 
clude children and youth in rural areas, Negroes 
and certain other minority groups, and in gen- 
eral children and youth in families with low 


incomes. 


2. That Services for Young Children, Such 
as Nursery Schools and Kindergartens, Be 
Made Generally Available in Urban Areas 
and Insofar as Possible in Those Rural Areas 
Where the Need Is Greatest. 

Most children between the ages of three and 
five, inclusive, can benefit greatly from preschool 
education of the type provided in the better 
nursery schools and kindergartens. The number of 
children who should be enrolled in school at 
levels below the first grade depends upon the 
adequacy of the home environment, the acces- 
sibility of schools, and transportation facilities. 
Provision should be made for some form of or- 
ganized preschool education for most five-year- 
old children. At least half of all children between 
the ages of three and five, inclusive, should be 
receiving preschool education. In 1940 about 
650,000 children in this age group were receiving 
1940 enrollments at these 
levels will need to be increased by approximately 
2,500,000 to attain the desired goal. 
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3. That Equal Access to General and Spe- 
cialized Education Be Made Available to All 
Youth of College and University Age, Ac- 
cording to Their Abilities and the Needs of 
Society. 

Fewer than half of the nation’s youth who are 
able to do acceptable college work now continue 
their education beyond high school. In the 
majority of instances the chief difficulty appears 
to be an economic one. In the post war period no 
youth should be barred by economic circum- 
stances from carrying his education as far as he 
profitably can. The attainment of this objective 
will require the establishment of many new junior 
colleges and technical institutions in order that 
the first years of post-high-school training may 
be more readily accessible. It will also involve 
a large increase in the amount of student aid at 
all levels, because many more students will need 
assistance and in many instances the aid needed 
by the individual will be larger than is now 
customary. This aid may take the form of grants, 
loans, and work opportunities, but it should be 
available in whatever amount needed, when 
necessary up to the full cost of attending college. 

The extent of the increase in college attendance 
that will best serve the needs of society in the 
post war period cannot be precisely determined. 
However, it is probably a reasonable working 
hypothesis to say that 40 per cent of all youth 
of junior-college age (50 per cent of all high- 
school graduates when 80 per cent of all youth 
of high school age graduate) should be in college 
or technical institute. This would involve an 
increase of 130 per cent over the 1940 enroll- 
ment in the first two years beyond high school, 
which was approximately 870,000. Beyond the 
second year of college approximately 687,000 
were enrolled in 1940. It appears reasonable to 
assume that the best interests of society will 
require an expansion in this enrollment of about 
25 per cent, giving approximately 860,000 be- 
yond the second year of college. If universities 
and degree-granting colleges expand their lower 
divisions in the proportion recommended as ap- 
propriate for their upper divisions and graduate 
and professional schools (25 per cent), then it 
will be necessary for junior colleges and two-year 
technical institutes to increase their 1940 regular 
enrollments of 150,000 by more than 600 per 
cent in order to accommodate the students whose 
inclusion at this level has been recommended. 


4. That Adequate Provision Be Made for 
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the Part-Time Education of Adults Through 
Expansion of Services Such as Correspond- 
ence and Class Study, Forums, Educational 
Broadcasting, and Libraries and Museums. 

Both general and vocational education should 
be available to all adults and out-of-school youth 
who wish to participate and who are qualified 
to benefit from additional education. Adult 
education should be provided at all levels, from 
literacy education through education at college 
and university levels. Public schools, colleges, 
universities, and other public agencies should 
provide this program to the extent that the 
services offered by private agencies and institu- 
tions fail to meet the need. It is particularly im- 
portant that out-of-school youth on public work 
programs, such as those which have been ad- 
ministered during the past few years by the 
National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, receive training on the job 
and related education. No qualified out-of-school 
youth or adult should be barred by economic 
circumstances from participation in a needed 
program of adult education. This means that a 
large part of adult education must be either free 
or available at low cost. 

Public libraries deserve support that will enable 
them adequately to fulfill their functions as 
major instruments of adult education. Thirty- 
five million Americans, most of whom reside in 
rural areas, have no library service. Those to 
whom libraries are available receive service cost- 
ing, on the average, little more than a third of 
the $1.50 per capita estimated to be required to 
maintain a reasonably good library. 

Correspondence study, forums, and educational 
broadcasting, both as part of the extension serv- 
ices of schools and colleges and under other 
auspices, should be expanded, along with all 
other forms of adult education. 


5. That Educational Provisions for Chil- 
dren Who for Any Reason Need Special 
Types of Instruction Be Greatly Expanded. 


Among children who often need special in- 
struction are: gifted children; those physically 
or mentally handicapped or socially maladjusted ; 
children with language difficulties; in short, all 
children who for any reason cannot make satis- 
factory progress under a program designed for 
the majority. These children require specially 
trained teachers and individual attention adapted 
to the nature of their handicap. 

Every school district should make provision 








for children who need individual instruction. 
Ordinarily such provision can best be made 
through special schools or classes. Where districts 
are not large enough to maintain these provisions 
independently, they should join with other 
districts in providing adequate education for 
exceptional children. 

Residential schools for the blind, deaf, de- 
linquent, and mentally deficient perform an im- 
portant function but at present are one of the 
weakest parts of the educational program. They 
are often overcrowded, understaffed, and in- 
adequately supported. The services and facilities 
of such institutions should be expanded, im- 
proved, and fully integrated with the state educa- 
tional program. 


6. That the Quality of Education at All 
Levels and for All Persons Be Made Ade- 
quate to Meet the Needs of a Democratic 
Nation. 

Educational programs must be modified to 
provide adequate education for health and safety, 
vocations, leisure, home and family living, na- 
tional security, and citizenship. Community re- 
sources should be more fully utilized, especially 
in social and economic education and citizenship 
education. Arrangements should be made for 
children and youth to participate actively in com- 
munity studies and community-action programs. 
Education at all levels should stress the impor- 
tance of cooperative endeavor and provide ex- 
perience in its practice. At the high-school level, 
in particular, the program needs to be funda- 
mentally reorganized to adapt it to the needs and 
interests of adolescents. 

The teaching, supervisory, and administrative 
staffs of the public schools should be selected 
and trained according to improved standards 
and procedures. Their salaries and conditions of 
tenure ought to be such that teaching may be- 
come a career service. 

Schools at all levels need equipment appropri- 
ate to the diversified functions they perform. 
Laboratories, shops, and libraries should all be 
maintained at a high standard. 


7. That Men and Women Demobilized 
From the Armed Forces and War Industries 
Be Given Opportunity to Secure Necessary 
Retraining for Civilian Activities, or to Con- 
tinue Their Education in Cases Where It Was 
Interrupted by the War. 

When hostilities cease, many million men and 
women who have been members of the armed 


services or workers in war industries will need to 
find employment in civilian activities, many of 
which have little or no relationship to the work 
they have been doing. Among these persons will 
be many who have never worked in a civilian 
occupation. Undoubtedly, several million of them 
will need either pre-employment training or re- 
training. 

The training program will need to be as 
diversified as the present program for the train- 
ing of workers in war industries. It will include 
full-time employment training for those pre- 
paring to enter new occupations; and training 
on the job, with related training provided by 
schools, colleges, and universities, for those who 
are employed and need training to increase their 
effectiveness in their present work or to prepare 
them for advancement. 

Many of those demobilized will be youth whose 
education was interrupted by the war. For them 
a full-time program of general education, or 
of professional or other vocational education, 
at the level of the high school, college, or uni- 
versity, should be available. Others among those 
demobilized will need a part-time program of 
general adult education. 

No one can now foresee how many men and 
women serving in the armed forces or working 
in war industries will become injured or other- 
wise disabled to the degree that retraining will 
be necessary as a part of rehabilitation. Education 
should be prepared to provide whatever training 
proves to be needed for both war disabled and 
other disabled persons. 


8. That Camp Facilities Be Made Avail- 
able for All Youth Above the Lower Elemen- 
tary Grades, With Work Experience Provided 
as a Part of Camp Life. 

At the present time the number of children 
for whom camp facilities are available is relatively 
small. A limited number, whose parents can 
afford to pay tuition, attend private camps main- 
tained either for profit, or on a nonprofit basis 
by organizations such as the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, the YMCA or the YWCA. A few 
other children whose families cannot afford to 
pay any of the costs of camping are provided with 
an opportunity to spend brief periods in free 
camps maintained by welfare agencies. But most 
children who need the experience of camp life 
never get it. 

The educational values of periods of supervised 
group living, particularly when conducted in 
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close contact with nature, are well recognized. 
Organized camping under school auspices is one 
of the best means of achieving the desirable ex- 
tension of the school term beyond the conven- 
tional nine months. 

The expense of a camp program need not be 
prohibitive. Much of the construction of camp 
facilities is work well suited to youth of high- 
school age, and such facilities can be created 
inexpensively as a part of a work-experience 
educational program. Older youth can also obtain 
valuable work experience by acting as camp 
counselors. Furthermore, in some parts of the 
country, camp facilities can be used the year 
round, thus decreasing the unit cost. All things 
considered, the cost of maintaining a child in 
camp can compare favorably with the cost of 
maintaining him at home. 

Provision is needed for a considerable portion 
of youth to spend a period in work camps, where 
they can obtain much of the benefit of organized 
camping of the more traditional pattern and in 
addition the specialized advantages of supervised 
work experience. 


§. That Meals at School, and Supervised 
Work and Play Projects and Other Services 
Before and After School Hours, Be Made 
Available to All Children Who Need Them. 


Where adequate home care is not provided for 
school children, their school day should be 
lengthened. Facilities for before- and after-school 
care are especially necessary for .children from 
broken homes, for children of working mothers, 
and for all other children who are not adequately 
fed and cared for outside of school. Such facilities 
should be available to the extent that the moral, 
physical, and mental welfare of the children may 
require. School lunches, serving appropriately 
selected food for the double purpose of providing 
a nutritious meal and instilling acceptable health 
habits, should be available to all children. 


10. That an Extensive Program of Building 
Construction and Repair Be Undertaken to 
Meet the Needs of Education at All Levels. 


An extensive program of school-plant construc- 
tion and repair is necessary in order that the 
large accumulated deficiency in new school con- 
struction may be removed, and that facilities may 
be provided for an increased enrollment. From 
information available it appears probable that 
half of the school children below college grade 
are now housed in school buildings that are either 
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obsolete or poorly located. These pupils should 
be rehoused as rapidly as possible in structures 
adapted to modern educational techniques and 
community needs. At the same time, additional 
school buildings becoming obsolete should be 
promptly replaced in order that a recurrence of 
the present deficiency may be prevented. New 
school construction should be at the minimum 
of expense consistent with adequacy and safety. 
Structures likely to outlast the educational 
theories they exemplify are to be avoided. 


1l. That School Districts Be Reorganized 
to Enlarge the Local Administrative Unit and 
the Tax Base. 


Redistricting of school units in all states is 
the first essential to the achievement of equality 
of educational opportunity. 

There are more than 115,000 local school 
districts in the United States. These districts 
vary in population from more than 7,000,000 in 
New York City to fewer than 50 in many rural 
districts. Most rural school districts are so small 
and have such meager taxable resources that it 
is impossible for them to maintain a high school. 
Even their elementary school cannot be ade- 
quately financed. Broadening the tax base 
through enlarging the local unit of financial sup- 
port will result in increased ability to support 
education from local sources, greater equality in 
financial burden among districts, and better ad- 
ministration and supervision of the school pro- 
gram. 

It would be desirable that wherever possible 
the local unit should be large enough to have a 
school enrollment at the junior-college level ade- 
quate for an economical educational program with 
a broadly diversified curriculum. The adminis- 
trative unit should be of sufficient size to permit 
an economical high school with an enrollment 
of at least 400 pupils, except in most sparsely 
populated areas. 

Consolidation of school districts does not neces- 
sarily mean consolidation of all the schools within 
the districts. Buildings in good repair and 
suitably located may continue to be used, in 
some cases even though they are only one-room 
schools. In general, the principle that the smaller 
children should be sent to school as close to home 
as possible is to be respected. 


12. That Dormitories and Transportation 
Services for Pupils in Rural Areas Be Great- 
ly Expanded. 
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Well-developed transportation facilities are 
essential to the establishment of 
adequate size in rural areas. When further con- 
solidation of schools takes place, additional 
children will need to be transported. In some in- 
stances it will be necessary to maintain dormi- 
tories for high-school pupils who would other- 
wise have to be transported excessive distances 


schools of 


Special financial aid to local school districts may 
be needed for these purposes. 


13. That the Services of the United States 
Office of Education and State Departments 
of Education Be Expanded and Developed to 
Provide Adequate Research Facilities and 
Educational Leadership to the Nation. 

The staffs and services of all but a few of the 
state departments of education need to be greatly 
expanded in number and improved in quality. 
Adequate state-wide educational programs are 
necessary if a minimum education of acceptable 
quality is to be assured every child, youth, and 
adult who needs and desires it, in every state. 
Only a few favored states are now equipped to 
supply such services as research and experimenta- 
tion, administrative leadership and guidance, 
adequately supervised instruction, and similar 
services essential to an efficient state school 
system. State departments of education should be 
given the support that will enable them to employ 
a staff of outstanding educators, adequate in 
number to accomplish the purposes for which 
these agencies exist. 

For the same reasons that state departments 
of education should be staffed to supply adequate 
leadership to local school districts, the United 
States Office of Education should provide parallel 
service to the states and to the nation. It has 
never had ithe financial support to provide an 
adequate staff to enable it to function effectively 
in this capacity. In the future, the Office of 
Education, working in cooperation with educa- 
tional institutions and the state departments of 
education, should become the major instrument 
of educational research and planning. Its serv- 
ices should be expanded and improved, and it 
should make generally available the best educa- 
tional knowledge and leadership. 


14. That Adequate Funds Be Made Avail- 
able by the Local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments to Assure the Carrying Out of the 
Recommendations Presented Above. 

In 1940 the current expenditure for elementary 
schools (including nursery schools and kinder- 
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gartens), high schools, higher institutions, public 
libraries, and aid to students, totaled, in round 
numbers, 2,817 million dollars. The capital out- 


lay for education, including public libraries, 


amounted to 382 million dollars 


The proportion of educational income derived 


from government at different levels, and from 


private sources, varies widely from state to state | 


For the 
nation as a whole, the sources of the 1938 educa- 


and from community to community. 


tional income, schools and 


public libraries but excluding student aid, were 


including private 
approximately as follows: 3 per cent from fed- 
eral sources, 26 per cent from state sources, 53 
per cent from local sources, and 18 per cent from 
private sources. 

The support of education is now inadequate 
to provide equal access to minimum justifiable 
education. A number of states, and many thou- 
sands of school districts, with tax burdens for 
the support of education which are much greater 
than the average for the nation, receive educa- 
that 
impossible for them to maintain an effective 


tional revenues which are so small it is 
educational program. Of the 12 states making the 
greatest effort to support education in 1940, not 
one is among the 12 with the highest current ex- 
penditure per pupil. 

In 1940, nine states spent for education less 
than $50 per pupil enrolled in their schools, al- 
though nine other states spent $100 or more per 
pupil. Mississippi spent only $25 per pupil, less 
than one-third the average for the nation, and 
than one-fifth the amount spent in New 


less 





York. The average salary for all public ele- | 


mentary and secondary school teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors ranged from about $560 
in Mississippi to more than $2,600 in New York. 
The average salary was less than $800 in six 


2 rar 


states, but more than $1,600 in eleven states. | 


The value of school property per pupil enrolled 
ranged from only $80 in Tennessee to more than 
$525 in New York. In seven states it was more 
than $400 per pupil, while in four states it was 
less than $100 per pupil. 

The nation is now spending less than 50 per 
cent of the amount needed to provide a justifiable 
minimum educational program. The outlay for 
higher education is about on the same level. 
Table I represents in round numbers the current 
expenditures for education in 1940, and the 
estimated current expenditures that would be 
necessary to provide a justifiable minimum edu 
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TABLE I 
Current expenditures for education in the 
United States in 1940, and estimated justifiable 
minimum annual expenditures in the post war 

















period. 

(Millions of dollars 1940 purchasing power ) 
Expendi- Post War 
ture Period 

hool, elementary school, and 
a ames. * - ee “4 ue ikhe aadien $2,158 $3,900 
Junior ee... hcnee prccence esses 26 400 

College, university, and professiona 
— | technical school............ 1,000 

Adult education provided by schools 
and higher institutions........... 57 300 
SD MEE 35 Joes pesledsnadacé-s 66 300 
I, sg ncbsaesanereseunes 50 200 
CE a da canepahienaneanae $2,817 $6,100 

NOTE: It is not now possible to foresee when the 


educational program suggested might begin to operate. 
In order to have a basis for estimating future expendi- 
tures that might be readily understood, the estimated 
justifiable minimum annual expenditures in the post war 
period have been computed on census data for the year 
1940. It is recognized that the number of children in 
each age group varies from year to year. For example, 
from 1940 to 1945, the number of children of preschool 
age will increase by several hundred thousand, those of 
elementary school age will decrease by about 1,000,000, 
those of high school age will decrease by about 650,000 
while the number of youth of college age will change but 
little. By 1950 there will be fewer youth of both high 
school and college age than in 1945, but it appears prob- 
able that there will be more children of elementary 
school age. Because the number of children or youth in 
some age groups will increase during the same years 
when the number in other age groups will decrease, the 
total number of children and youth to be educated will 
vary much less from year to year than the number to 
be educated in any single age group. 





cation in the post war period. 

To meet the educational needs of the post 
war period, large expenditures will also be neces- 
sary for capital outlay. Several thousand new 
school and college buildings will be needed to 
house the children and youth who should be in 
school but are not now. Likewise, several thou- 
sand additional new school buildings will be 
needed to replace those now obsolete (estimated 
at 50 per cent of all elementary and high-school 
buildings now in use) and those which become 
obsolete during the period of reconstruction. 
Many new public libraries will be needed. 

The annual expenditure for capital outlay will 
vary according to the length of the period over 
which past deficiencies in the building programs 
are to be remedied. Table II presents in round 
numbers the capital outlay for education in 1940, 
and the estimated annual capital outlay that 
would be necessary to provide buildings, equip- 
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TABLE II 


Capital outlay for education in the United 
States in 1940, and estimated justifiable minimum 
annual capital outlay in the post war period.’ 

(Millions of dollars 1940 purchasing power) 





Annual capital 
outlay in post war 
period necessary 


to eliminate defi- 
a ciencies during a 

os . ° 
sk 
SR 88 Sk ws 

Preschool, elementary school 

and high school............ $295 $580 $1,000 $1,860 
je eee 7 #65 125 250 


College, university, and profes- 
sional and technical school 77 85 120 190 
PA CD. nc cccvendes¥eas 3 2s 40 80 


$382 $755 $1,285 $2,380 

















1See footnote, table 1. 





ment, and sites for a justifiable minimum educa- 
tional program. 

During the years immediately following the 
war it does not appear probable that the total 
revenue available for education from state and 
local sources combined can be greatly increased, 
although many states can and should increase 
the school revenue of their state governments 
and decrease the school revenue of their local 
governments in order to reduce the heavy tax 
burden now resting on local government. It also 
appears improbable that any great increase will 
occur in the nongovernmental funds available for 
education. It is therefore evident that most of the 
increase in expenditures for education in the 
post war period must be financed almost if not 
entirely by federal funds. 


15. That Inequality of the Tax Burden for 
Education Within and Among the States Be 
Reduced Through the Distribution of State 
and Federal Funds on the Basis of Need. 


Measured in terms of the number of children 
and youth to be educated and the ability to raise 
school revenue, some states are six or seven times 
as able as others to support education. Within 
the states the discrepancies among school districts 
are even greater. Instances exist of adjacent 
school districts that vary a hundredfold in their 
ability to support education. Not even an ap- 
proximate approach to equality of educational 
opportunity can be achieved until these great 
disparities among and within states are materially 
reduced. Most state plans for equalization should 
be revised to distribute state funds more nearly 
on the basis of need. The only agency that can 








remedy the inequality among the states in the 
tax burden for education is the federal govern- 
ment. It should accept this role. 

Federal funds should be used primarily to im- 
prove educational opportunity in states where 
the need is greatest. Technical procedures of 
measurement will be necessary in the computa- 
tion of need. Need is determined in large part 
by the number of persons to be educated and the 
financial ability of the states to raise revenue. 
Among the factors to be considered are the pro- 
portion of children, youth, and adults actually 
in school in the various states at any particular 
time, the percentage of the population in the 
various age groups, and the sparsity of popula- 
tion. Because all of these factors change over a 
period of time, it would appear unwise to include 
in legislation any exact formula for the distribu- 
tion of federal funds. 

Authority for the allocation of grants might 


well be vested either in a special board established 
for this purpose, or in the United States Com- 
missioner of Education with the approval of the 
Federal Security Administrator. The agency to 
which this authority is granted should be re- 
quired to allocate the funds’ among the states 
annually in accordance with their financial need. 
It should develop and use an objective formula 
based upon number of children of school age as 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census, the 
financial ability of the states as calculated by 
an appropriate federal agency, possibly the 
Treasury, and such other factors as may be 
relevant. This plan would closely limit the 
discretion of the agency having authority to al- 
locate the funds, in that such agency would have 
no discretion to determine the allotment of any 
state except through the application of a formula 
of specified type, which would apply uniformly 
to all the states. 


Comments on “Equal 


Access to Education” 





Suggests Problems 
of Financing Program 


The analysis of problems confronting American educa- 
tion in the post war world, as stated in the National Re- 
sources Planhing Board Report, has my approval. There 
might be matters of emphasis which could be quarreled 
about but in general the picture drawn is a true one and 
one that needs to be presented in any survey of post war 
needs. Quantitatively and qualitatively our educational 
system leaves much to be desired. There are grave terri- 
torial inequalities which need correction in the in- 
terest of a national minimum. The waste of good talent 
because of students prematurely dropping out of school, 
mostly for economic reasons, is scandalous. A program 
of personal assistance for promising and needy youth 
appears to be the solution here and is properly recom- 
mended. The emphasis placed on adult education is 
sound and timely. That the resources of the federal 
government should be used to bolster the weak spots in 
our educational structure is in accordance with the con- 
sensus of most forward-looking educators. 

The writer will not elaborate upon the large area of 
agreement with the statement. Rather he wishes to ex- 
press a few reservations. First, he wishes to raise the 
question as to whether the submission of such ambitious 
programs with scarcely a qualifying_note on the financial 
problems involved does not afford our critics an excel- 
lent opportunity to accuse us of irresponsibility. This 
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is raised as a question only; it is realized how difficult it 
is to project a full-blown budget into the post war 
world and have it mean anything. Perhaps the best 
that can be done is to suggest a high priority for edu- 
cation, exceeding even that allotted to security, of which 
much is said in the NRPB Report. Even with full em- 
ployment it is exceedingly doubtful that there will be 
such abundance that we can have everything we want 
without any priorities. At the very least we must 
assume either a new high in tax-paying discipline or 
else a resort to undesirable forms of taxation, perhaps 
acceptable as a necessary evil. Something will certainly 
depend upon so winning the peace that the maintenance 
of a huge military machine will be unnecessary. Full 
employment is a proper assumption with which to 
begin post war planning, and there is no reason to 
take a defeatist attitude about its attainment. 

The statement properly gives some consideration to 
the ends of education and might have gone even further, 
it is submitted, in criticizing the present product. It 
would be a serious mistake merely to raise the level of 
school expenditures without tangible improvement in 
the quality and usefulness of educational offering. How 
the improvement can be made is a question not readily 
answered but at least educators can be thinking about 
it. We should avoid even the appearance of that kind 
of racketeering which merely seeks more money and 
more jobs in our major line of interest without con- 
tinually questioning our present performance. 
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By far the most important reservation concerns the 
controls that must attend a major federal effort in the 
field of education. Division between whites and Negroes 
can hardly be neglected. For 17 states and the District 
of Columbia, average expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance (1935-36) was $20 for negroes and $50 
for whites. The existence of these differentials raises seri- 
ous questions as to the effectiveness of federal financial 
aid alone in equalizing educational opportunity. Lack of 
equalization procedure in state aid laws is another aspect 
of the educational situation with which a federal aid 
program must be concerned, particularly if it is to 
involve equalization features. Obsolete state-local ad- 
ministrative organization, including many school dis- 
tricts, is another concern properly stressed in the state- 
ment. All of these matters involve political sensitivity 
but they cannot be avoided on that account in any 
program which honestly seeks the public interest. It is 
quite possible that the controls need not involve coercion 
even to the extent of making grants conditional. 
Prejudices are best eliminated by mild and continual 
pressure rather than by head-on collision. But certainly 
they ought not to be ignored. The needed objectives 
should at least be asserted in the federal aid program 
and administrators should be instructed to seek the 
desired ends. 

It is very easy to point out the shortcomings of our 
educational system but very difficult to get going on 
the practical and constructive steps for their elimination. 

Harotp M. Groves, 
University of Wisconsin 


Places Emphasis 
on Adult Education 


Dr. Reeves has prepared an outstanding statement un- 
der the head of “Equal Access to Education.” It is es- 
pecially fortunate that the statement takes cognizance of 
the changed conditions to be faced in the post war world 
and attempts to relate the educational program to these 
changes. There are three emphases in the Report to 
which I wish to call special attention. The first has to 
do with adult education. We shall not be successful in 
winning a stable peace unless a thorough-going program 
of adult education on the winning of the peace gets un- 
der way. Nor shall we be successful in solving the prob- 
lems of the post war world under such a peace unless 
adults have constant education in the various problems 
to be faced. 

The second emphasis of importance is the one calling 
for a stronger national leadership in the field of educa- 
tion. Education is too important an undertaking to be 
left entirely to local initiative or even for state action. 
We need a national program thoroughly organized, but 
democratic in character. Finally, with regard to the sup- 
port of education, the Report recognizes both the need 
for assisting individual pupils to make the most of their 
possibilities and for providing adequate educational facil- 
ities at greatly enlarged expenditures. We are developing 
new conceptions of the economic power of our nation. 
We are also developing new conceptions of the role of 
education in a creative society. It is fortunate that the 
writers of this Report had their “sights high” in regard 
to the problem of costs. The estimates made are well 
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within the capacity of the American people to expend. 
The Report is of necessity brief. Many phases of it 
should have expansion and specific development. It 
would be a desirable thing if the Report could be dis- 
cussed widely by teachers and school administrators, and 
also by laymen interested in education. Unless the lay 
public recognizes the force of this document, the pur- 
poses which are here envisaged cannot be achieved. 
Ernest O. ME -sy, President, 
Montana State University 


Urges Improvement 
of Professional Standards 


The first and lasting impression from this Report is 
one for mutual congratulation all round over a compre- 
hensive, insightful, and statesmanlike performance. The 
commentator is therefore left with the alternative of re- 
arranging emphasis on a few points in keeping with his 
private bias. The nation’s No. 1 problem—getting all its 
children and youth into the schools for substantial peri- 
ods of time—has been adequately met in terms of the 
statistics of deficiencies and of post war material, geo- 
graphical, and financial requirements, but the social- 
economic causes of non-attendance have not been met 
head-on. Necessary as scholarships, paid-work oppor- 
tunities, and family allowances may be as temporary 
makeshifts, in the field of common education, they are 
not enough, and are recognizable as hang-over sugges- 
tions from the American tolerance of a scarcity economy 
and a hopelessly undemocratic distribution of family in- 
come. The children of families living at sub-standard 
and marginal conditions, who make up the preponder- 
ance of the nation’s prospective human resources, do not 
effectively use the schools’ facilities when they are just 
around the corner. This neglect roots in the family sit- 
uation at large and in its inherited primitive mentality. 
The real cure here lies in a greatly expanded national 
dividend and an improvement of family income which 
will remove the pressures and deficiencies of sub-stand- 
ard living accumulated through generations, and: give 
these families the resources, outlook, and aspirations that 
go with a decent mode of life. 

At the level of technical and higher education, state 
scholarships in many thousands will long be required, 
but the reference to loans and paid-work opportunities 
here again has the backward look. The time has come 
when the full utilization of the nation’s potential talent 
distributed throughout all its classes should be frankly 
and forcefully avowed as a national necessity and as a 
highly productive national investment—not as public 
charity or a form of flabby paternalism. 

On the qualitative side of American public education 
the Report makes excellent suggestions in rather conven- 
tional terms, but again underlying causes are scanted. 
Below all these excellent suggestions is the urgent need 
of elevating the quality of the educational personnel from 
top to bottom. Our natural professional pride need not 
prohibit us from frankly acknowledging that, for his- 
torical reasons, this personnel has never, either by talent 
or training, been adequate in using the schools for the 
competent treatment of the nation’s welfare needs. This 
is the nation’s No. 2 problem in public education. 

Percy E. Davinson, 
Stanford University 








Report Should Be Widely 
Read and Discussed 


In the complete Report from which the educational 
section is taken, the staff of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board has produced a valuable instrument which 
our nation will use again and again in charting the course 
ahead during the period of transition from war to peace. 
One disappointing observation by the Gallup Poll is that 
so few citizens know about its usefulness—more know 
about the Beveridge Plan for England than know about 
our own NRPB proposals. 

That section of the total Report reproduced herewith 
on education is primarily quantitative. In the facts and 
figures presented, citizens and educators can see the mag- 
nitude of providing equal educational opportunity for 
all. The range of problems treated is wide and some ex- 
cellent suggestions for providing solutions are made. 

If there is any shortcoming in the report on education, 
it probably can be said to be insufficient attention to 
clear definition of the direction and quality of the edu- 
cation to be provided for all. Reference is made in point 
six to the “needs of a democratic nation.” But certainly 
the overall objectives for the course ahead must be 
more sharply sketched if we are to be sure for what ends 
our vast quantity of educational facilities are to be 
used. The role of education as the keystone in a demo- 
cratic society needs to be stated over and over and facts 
and figures made tools for attaining such goals. For 
some readers the Report may lack a frame of reference 
or guide such as Thomas Jefferson would have pro- 
vided. 

The entire Report of the NRPB and the section on 
education should be widely read and discussed in the 
months ahead. 

Paut R. HANNa, 
Stanford University 


Problems Faced 
by American Education 


If American education is to play a significant role in 
perpetuating and strengthening democracy it must come 
to grips with the problem of Fascism: not European 
Fascism, but those conditions in modern life that breed 
the psychopathic conditions which in Europe we identify 
as Fascism. 

These are the real enemy of democracy and of educa- 
tion. As admirable as is the Report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, unless America can sterilize 
these forces our future is indeed dark. Our public schools 
must play a vigorous educative role as a prophylaxis 
against Fascism if they are to play their part in preserv- 
ing and strengthening American democracy. 

We will doubtless win the war against Hitler. But 
whether we win the war against Fascism is another mat- 
ter. It is common to mistake symptoms for the disease. 
Of course, we must destroy Hitler and crush Nazi Ger- 
many. But failure to recognize them as syrzptoms of a 
disease that is endemic throughout the Western world 
promises to leave the real virus untouched and to pre- 
pare the way for an even more disastrous World War III 
in which we may take the role now played by Hitler 

The forces that nurtured Hitler did not stop with the 
German frontiers, nor with the shores of Europe. Munich 
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is eloquent testimony to their vigor outside Germany as 
well as inside. Our own policy toward Loyalist Spain, 
and our continuing official attitudes and policies toward 
European underground movements suggest that the Mu- 
nicheers play a powerful role among us. The almost 
psychopathic hatreds and suspicions that characterize so 
many of our attitudes, attitudes which in many ways 
parallel those of Nazi Germany, are symptomatic of the 
vigor of the virus among us ourselves. 

This, in a very brief and sketchy fashion, is the setting 
of American education for the next generation. It de- 
fines the basic problem confronting American education. 

Georce E. AXTELLE, 
AFT Vice-President 


Former 


Must Not Let NRPB 
Be Killed by Congress 


The chapter on “Equal Access to Education” in the 
recent Report of the National Resources Planning Board 
entitled Security, Work and Relief Policies is one of the 
truly great documents in the history of American educa- 
tion. It constitutes a challenge, not only to the teaching 
profession, but also to all friends of our democracy 

Here for the first time a responsible governmental au- 
thority outlines the general structure and the material 
foundations of a program of organized education which 
is commensurate at the same time both with the needs 
of the age and with the resources of our matchless econ- 
omy. This Report should be made the basis of dis- 
cussion in all the locals of the American Federation of 
Teachers and through them in numerous groups of teach- 
ers and citizens. Its value can scarcely be overemphasized. 
It represents democratic statesmanship of the highest and 
most enlightened order 

Our locals should also become familiar with the entire 
Report and do everything possible to arouse popular 
support for the work of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. We must not permit this Board to be de- 
stroyed by reactionary forces which are now so vocal in 
the federal Congress and in the country generally. 

Georce S. Counts, 
AFT Vice-President 


More Power 
to the NRPB Report! 


The educational program for a post war period as 
outlined by a sub-committee of the National Resources 
Planning Board is one of the most forward-looking of 
educational documents but presents nothing that is 
either new or startling to the members of the American 
Federation of Teachers who have advocated similar 
programs even before the United States entered World 
War II. Its value and significance lies in the fact that 
an educational program that can be found in essence 
in but few of the most progressive schools in the 
country, is here presented as a national “justifiable 
minimum” for even the most underprivileged areas. In 
that respect this document is not only memorable but 
revolutionary. Particularly significant is the recom- 
mendation for work and camp experience—both of 
which have been tried with great success. 

With the millions in our armed 
forces and the transfer of millions more from war work 
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to peace-time industries, the post war world faces a 
series of staggering problems. The committee rises to 
the occasion by stressing the need for retraining upon 
a national scale; by a program of FREE adult education 
broadly conceived; by advocating extensive school 
plant construction and repair that had been neglected 
because of shortage of essential material; by urging the 
enlargement of the educational facilities of the US 
Office of Education; by favoring nursery schools and 
kindergartens, especially for rural areas; and by in- 
sisting upon equal access to specialized education for all 
youth of college and university age. 

To make possible this vast educational expansion in 
the various states and localities will require considerable 
assistance for those areas that have inadequate financial 
facilities and ability. Hence the committee wisely recom- 
mends a huge expansion of federal aid to give con- 
creteness and life to their admirable and comprehensive 
proposals. The breadth of educational vision of this 
committee indicates clearly that it is fully familiar with 
‘he educational reports of the American Federation of 
Teachers. More power to them! 

ABRAHAM LeEFKowiITz, Legislative Representative, 
New York Teachers Guild 


Should Stimulate 
All Educators 


Section IX of the new National Resources Planning 
Board Report, which deals with “Equal Access to 
Education,” is a thoughtful and competent examination 
of the greatest educational problems with which Amer- 
ican schools must deal. Most of the problems elucidated 
are those with which the people who have been en- 
gaged in teaching and in teacher-organization activities 
over a period of years are completely familiar. The 
Report, however, touches on virtually all the crucial 
questions which we recognize need to be solved. 

Most gratifying to all teachers will be the emphasis 
on the need for adequate educational opportunity for 
able students regardless of their financial standing. 
Equally gratifying will be the emphasis on the need for 
extending the educational system at both ends so that 
it includes both the nursery school and the junior col- 
lege. The Report handles adequately such special needs 
as the re-training for civilian activities of those who 
have served in the armed forces, and continued education 
for those whose education was interrupted by the war. 
In discussing special types of institutions, it stresses the 
needs of gifted children, as well as of the physically and 
mentally handicapped and the socially maladjusted. It 
suggests camp facilities with work experience for sum- 
mer education. It suggests wider use of the school plant 
through supervised work and play projects before and 
after school hours. It emphasizes the need for an ex- 
tensive building program which will provide educators 
with up-to-date modern buildings in which to carry 
out improved work. Another helpful suggestion is the 
extension of adult education through forums, broadcasts, 
correspondence schools, etc., a project dear to the 
heart of John Studebaker, US Commissioner of 
Education. 

It seems to me that the problems which will arise 
when the nation begins to implement the program with 
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specific legislation, are the ones for which we must be on 
the alert. Experience and vigilance will be required, as 
the bills are formulated, to be sure that they plan ade- 
quately for the task in hand. They should be so formu- 
lated that they accomplish the objectives which we, as 
educators, all desire. This means that we must strengthen 
our organization, and build up well-trained, experienced 
committees which can guide us wisely in our specific 
efforts on particular legislation. 

In times like these of necessary over-emphasis on 
technical and scientific subjects, it is gratifying to one 
engaged in teaching the humanities to find the Com- 
mission emphasizing, early in their Report, the need 
for training in creative activity, wise use of our leisure 
time, training for citizenship, and the use of improved 
tools of teaching like the radio, visual aids, etc. It is 
gratifying to have them recommend that facilities at 
the junior college level should be increased by more than 
600 per cent in order to accommodate the students 
whose inclusion at this level would be useful. Another 
excellent recommendation is an enlargement of the local 
district unit, to permit enrollment at the junior col- 
lege level adequate for an economical educational pro- 
gram with a broadly diversified curriculum. 


Dorotny Welt, Vice-Chairman, 
National Educational Policies Committee, AFT 


History of Federal 
Government and Education 


This article recalls some facts in the history of the 
federal government’s relationship to education and does 
not discuss their merits or demerits. 

In the colonial period, if public education was pro- 
vided, each colony provided its own. Massachusetts from 
the beginning of its colonial history made provision for 
education by colonial statute. During the period of the 
Articles of Confederation, all educational affairs were 
conducted by the 13 respective sovereign colonies. 

The various powers of the federal government are 
enumerated in the United States Constitution. Some of 
the smaller states feared that the federal government 
would become so powerful that it would decrease what 
they thought were powers that should be reserved to the 
states, hence these states demanded the first ten amend- 
ments as a Bill of Rights to curb the federal government. 

The Tenth Amendment reads as follows: “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people.” The Supreme 
Court of the United States has always said that the 
powers which are not enumerated in the United States 
Constitution are reserved to the states. 

Neither the word “education” nor a word of similar 
meaning is used in the United States Constitution in 
enumerating federal powers. Hence it has always been 
considered one of each state’s rights and duties to pro- 
vide for education. , 

Most of the state constitutions have a clause making 
it the duty of the state legislature to provide a good 
system of common schools. Accordingly 48 systems of 
education besides a system for the District of Columbia 
and the territories have been established. The state 
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legislatures found some districts unable to provide suffi- 
cient funds for education, and so the states have estab- 
lished distributive funds to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities within their borders. Nearly all of the states 
could do more equalizing, and it is predicted that the 
states will continue to increase their support of educa- 
tion from their state funds. 

Now the National Resources Planning Board proposes 
to equalize educational opportunities by the use of fed- 


eral funds. 
EsMonp P. HERSBERGER 


Chicago Teachers Union 


Keep Schools Close 
to the People 


The fear of the regimentation of education has de- 
terred many from advocating the extension of educa- 
tional opportunities. If we accept, as I do, the recom- 
mendations of the NRPB, then we must immediately 
concern ourselves with the means of effecting these 
extensions of our educational system. The existing in- 
equalities of educational opportunity when considered 
on a state-wide basis are great; but if a comparison 
were made of the 115,000 local districts, the dis- 
crepancies would be much greater. The small school 
district supported by local property tax and controlled 
by the local trustees is an anachronism which should be 
replaced by an administrative unit large enough to 
provide trained leadership and an educational program 
which meets the needs of youth and of the adult com- 
munity. State support augmented by federal funds must 
replace the inadequate district tax. 

The extension of the basis of support need not re- 
move the schools from the people if the educational 
program is constructed on a regional basis and the 
needs of the people are the first concern of the planners. 

Rutu Dopps, 
AFT Vice-President 


Equalize Education 
Through Federal Aid 


It is difficult for me to comment on the Report because 
I agree with it so thoroughly. My reaction is to think 
of my reasons for this agreement from my knowledge of 
conditions in Massachusetts. 

The whole public school system is at the mercy of 
politicians and of prejudiced special groups. The poli- 
ticians regard the schools—this is more the case in the 
cities—as a source of patronage. They would, of course, 
resist any standards imposed by any authority limiting 
their prerogatives. Then there are organized minority 
groups to which some of the politicians belong and by 
whom they are controlled, who fear so-called federal 
control or any extension of education of a sectarian 
character that would take children and youth more and 
more away from the influence of home and church. 

The wealthy groups—who either have no children or 
send them to private schools—oppose any improvement 
that increases taxes. The richer communities object to 
state and federal aid lest they be obliged to share the 
educational tax burden of poorer sections. 

Another bad and depressing indication of conditions 
in Massachusetts is a regular systematic attempt to close 
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the teachers’ colleges although this state has no state uni- 
versity. I prepared a detailed report on this matter, show- 
ing how these colleges could be converted to branches of 
a state university, each with its own specialty, as was 
done in California. 

Between greed and prejudice the struggle for the ideals 
of child care, absolute equality of opportunity for edu- 
cation at all levels, and the salvaging thereby of fine 
human material now wasted, to say nothing of increased 
economic independence and better adjustment to life, will 
demand the complete dedication of the champions of 
democracy. 

FRANCES MASTERSON, 
AFT Vice-President 


Improve Quality 


of Teaching 

The Report of the National Resources Planning 
Board is excellent and comprehensive. Every phase of 
the Report would undoubtedly be endorsed by all in- 
formed educators. There are two phases of this Report 
that seem to need greater emphasis and clarification 
when studied by an elementary school principal. 

The section of the Report that deals with the 1,700,- 
000 potential high-school pupils who never enter high 
school places the emphasis upon financial support needed 
to keep these children in school. That is a factor in the 
situation, but not the paramount one. Crowded class 
rooms in the elementary schools, making it impossible 
for the teacher to give the individual instruction needed 
by small children, cause many of these children to drop 
out of school. A small child has many illnesses, misses 
some weeks from school, returns to an over-worked 
teacher, does not close the gaps in his training, and at 
the end of the year does not “pass.” At last he is so 
much older and larger than his fellow students, that he 
refuses to attend school. Elementary schools organized 
with no more than 25 pupils to the teacher would save 
many of these children. Another important contributory 
factor in eliminating many children from the high schools 
is the traditional curriculum that still prevails in most 
junior and senior high schools. All the monetary support 
that could be given to school children will not keep 
them in our high schools, if drastic changes are not 
made in what is to be taught. The vast majority of our 
young people do not want, and neither do they need, 
a classical education. The gap between the school cur- 
riculum and the social situation in America is dangerous. 

The teacher needed to function in the schools, as 
planned in the Report, receives scant attention. Two 
things would help secure adequate teachers. First, the 
monetary reward should be increased untf it is at- 
tractive enough to interest the most talented of our 
young people; second, the institutions which train teach- 
ers should have a set-up that would eliminate the unfit 
before they reach the class room. By unfit, we mean not 
only those candidates who are indifferent students, but 
the many who do not know how to live and work with 
children. There is no phase of our school problem that 
needs intelligent planning more than the shockingly in- 
adequate and haphazard way in which teachers are se- 
cured for the class rooms. 

Erne S. Stroup, Principal, 
Hamilton County, Tennessee 
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State Equalization Needed 


This report might well be entitled “Education for the 
Period of Post War Expansion.” One may not agree 
with all aspects of the future responsibilities envisaged 
for the schools; the fact remains that Dr. Reeves and his 
associates in this Report present a challenge to the 
thinking of school people no less forthright than that 
presented to our congressmen, leaders of industry, and 
labor in other NRPB Reports. 

An extension of the school program at both ends— 
expansion of opportunities for pre-school training, plus 
a broadening of provisions for part-time education for 
adults—is recommended. These tie in with an extension 
of opportunity for training at the high school and college 
levels to the capable thousands willing but economically 
unable at present to avail themselves of it. These serv- 
ices will cost money, as will the health, camp, transporta- 
tion, and building programs envisaged in connection 
with them. There is no tendency to dodge the cost 
aspects of the program in Dr. Reeves’ report. The re- 
iteration of the principle that federal and state aid should 
be predicated on need is welcome. The need for reor- 
ganizing school districts so as to enlarge administrative 
units and the tax base cannot be too strongly stressed. 
Indeed, without in any way suggesting interference with 
local autonomy in detemination of school program, it 
seems only reasonable that local units should be expanded 
to include a county or natural community area within 
which the educational burden would be equalized, that 
states should equalize opportunity as nearly as possible 
between such units, and that the federal government 
should concentrate on equalizing opportunities between 
the states. Unless these principles are firmly established, 
both state and federal funds may be spent in a hap- 
hazard fashion that will not result in the realization of 
the program envisaged by Dr. Reeves. 

ARTHUR A. ELDER 
AFT Vice-President 


More Adult Education 


More could be said in the NRPB Report about adult 
education, especially in the field of the education of the 
foreign-born. Many industries have exploited this source 
of labor for their own profit. Aliens were brought to 
this country by industries as strike-breakers and as 
sources of cheap labor. This has caused the accumula- 
tion of persons of the same nationality in a community, 
and led to the formation of a community within a 
community. In many places the education of these 
people has been neglected, and we have made no real 
place for them in the life of our communities. 

The history of the labor movement in the United 
States shows that, following the education of aliens 
who had been shipped to this country as strike-breakers 
and sources of cheap labor, these people have become 
the bulwark of all labor organizations throughout the 
nation. Not only in labor have they become the stal- 
warts, but also in all fields of endeaver in our nation. 
They have contributed much to our system of govern- 
ment, but we have failed to accept the full responsibility 
for providing for the education of these future citizens. 

HENRY ZABER 
AFT Vice-President 
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Offers Reasonable Help 

The problem of projecting a program whereby there 
may be a reasonable assurance that all persons of all 
groups may have equal access to education is one of 
vital importance to the continuing life of our democracy. 
Democratic society rests upon the fundamental thesis 
that every individual is given an equal opportunity for 
fullest development so that he may thereby become more 
efficient as a constituent citizen. Most certainly “citizen- 
ship in the broadest sense should be cultivated in the 
schools.” 

That all groups in our country do not have equal 
access to education is a fact quite universally known. 
It is equally well known that certain minority groups, 
particularly Negroes, receive far less opportunity for 
educational development than others. Therefore, the first 
and most important principle that must be adopted in 
regard to this program is that of absolute impartiality in 
its administration without regard to race, creed or color. 

It is rather startling to the uninitiated to know that, 
according to a survey made by the US Office of Educa- 
tion, the average expenditure in ten southern states for 
each white pupil enrolled during the session 1935-36 was 
$37.87; the average per Negro child enrolled was $13.09. 
When this is compared with the recommended minimum 
annual expenditure of $60.00 which is equalled or ex- 
ceeded by many northern states, it is quite obvious that 
there is a serious lack of educational opportunity existing 
both for race groups and for sections. 

Quoting from the US Office of Education, The Advis- 
ory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 12: 

“In the numbers of children out of school; in the 
length of school terms; in the progress of pupils 
through the grades; in facilities for transporting 
pupils to school, in the pupil-loads of teachers, their 
educational qualifications, and their salaries; and 
finally, in the adequacy of school plants and equip- 
ment—in all these respects there is reflected a pro- 
gram of public elementary and secondary education 
for Negroes which is far less extensive than, and 
markedly inferior to, that afforded for the white 
population.” 

This program proposes to remove these inequalities 
and, in that respect, is thoroughly consistent with the 
fundamental ideals of true democracy. 

Providing for services for young children is a very 
important forward-looking step; particularly would this 
be of value to the children from the inadequate homes 
of under-privileged groups. 

Again, there is fundamental soundness in the provision 
“that the quality of education at all levels and for all 
persons be made adequate to meet the needs of a 
democratic nation.” A major historic justification for 
free public education was that it would make democracy 
more certainly realizable through an educated citizenry. 
The Negro has necessarily lagged behind in his eitizen- 
ship participation both because of prejudice and because 
of imability through training and cultural opportunity to 
live up to the full demands of political and social life. 
If the recommended provision is realized, a richer com- 
munity life will most certainly result for all groups. 


H. THeopore Tatum, Principal, 
Roosevelt High School, Gary, Ind. 
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AMERICA, RUSSIA, AND THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY IN THE POST WAR WORLD, by John L. 
Childs and George S. Counts (Commission of the 
AFT on Education and the Post War World). New 
York: The John Day Company, 1943. $1.25. (Educa- 
tional price: $1.00; subject to teachers’ discount) 


This is an important and a timely book. The topic 
it discusses may prove as crucial as any in determining 
the character of the peace and the post war world. 
Certainly on no other topic is it more important that 
America—and Russia—should deepen and clarify its 
thinking. 

The line of argument taken by the authors is as clear 
and convincing as it is easy to present—and this largely 
in their own words. 

“The present global war ean and must conclude in a 
just and lasting peace.” “The foundations of such a 
peace” depend crucially upon “the sincere, vigorous, and 
enduring collaboration between the United States and 
the Soviet Union.” “If these two great continental 
powers can collaborate, the United Nations will endure 
and become the builders of a just and lasting peace. If 
they fail to collaborate, the United Nations will disin- 
tegrate, and will sow within their own ranks the seeds 
of a third world war.” 

“This war,” however, like other wars, “is breaking the 
cake of custom and convention. . . . It is compelling a 
revision in historic estimates of what is necessary, pos- 
sible, desirable, and practicable;” and be it said, it is 
having this “impact on the peoples of both the United 
States and the Soviet Union.” Herein lies the hope that 
collaboration may successfully result. 

The Soviet State was founded as part of “an inter- 
national revolutionary movement”... . “to overthrow 
the existing (capitalistic) society and to secure the tri- 
umph of the industrial working classes of the world.” It 
was thus built on a philosophy “deliberately forged as an 
intellectual instrument to fortify and guide the revolu- 
tionary struggle.” As originally given, this philosophy 
taught that the class war was fundamental and accord- 
ingly that the capitalistic nations would inevitably try 
to destroy the Soviet Union and that it in turn must, in 
order itself to live, seek to destroy them by fostering 
revolution among their working people. Thus, princi- 
pally under Trotsky, was the Comintern formed. Thus 
did the American Communist Party come into existence. 

While these facts explain much of the mutual distrust 
and suspicion of the past quarter century, subsequent 
events have failed, “in certain fundamental respects,” to 
confirm the original doubts and fears. 

On the capitalist side, a widespread dogma held that 
socialism is contrary to “human nature” and must there- 
fore fail; but the Soviet Union has in most serious fact 
erected a powerful socialist state, as events since June, 
1941 prove to the hilt—to the dismay of Hitler and the 


astonished delight of the allied world. 

Similarly on the Party side have many dogmas failed 
of confirmation. Dogma taught that socialism cannot be 
built in one country alone; the present Soviet Union 
belies the dogma. Dogma held that “class connections 
are stronger than national ties and loyalties;” war facts 
on both sides belie this dogma. Dogma held that “in ajj 
decisive struggles the capitalist states will make common 
front” against socialism; to the contrary the two strong- 
est capitalist nations are now giving indispensable aid to 
the Soviet Union. Dogma held that the “capitalig 
democracies are torn by such inner contradictions ‘that 
they are bound to destroy themselves;” as against this 
Britain and the United States promise to emerge, along 
with the Soviet Union, from this war the strongest and 
healthiest factors in the post war world. 

However, in spite of these bases of possible rapproche- 
ment between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
much remains to be done before collaboration is to be 
expected. 

On the one hand, the United States “must repudiate 
her earlier policy toward the Soviet Union. She must 
convince the Russian people she will have no part what- 
soever in any effort to isolate, to encircle, and to destroy 
their collectivist state.” 

On their part, the U.S.S.R. “must abandon slavish 
adherence to a nineteenth century’ system of revolution- 
ary dogmas designed to serve as instruments for the 
overthrow of a backward and quasi-feudal despotism.” 
Also “she must repudiate her policy of political and cul- 
tural imperialism.” And this means that “she must repu- 
diate the Communist International and all of its works,” 
specifically that she must “liquidate” the American Com- 
munist Party. 

This American Communist Party is so ugly afd dan- 
gerous an element in American and Soviet interrelations 
that it deserves special consideration. “It adds not one 
ounce of strength to any liberal, democratic, or humane 
cause; on the contrary, it weakens, degrades, or destroys 
every cause that it touches.” 

“It has betrayed . . . many of the finest youth of our 
country,” who have joined “the Communist Party only 
to become demoralized and rendered unfit for the really 
important and difficult tasks of democracy.” 

“Tt has driven” many distinguished men and women 
from active participation in public affairs “because they 
have learned from bitter experience that they were being 
used for the hidden and ulterior purposes of the Com- 
munists.” 

“Tt has fed through the years reactionary and Fascist 
tendencies in our society [by] the irresponsible and flip- 
pant manner in which the Party has entered into revo- 
lutionary agitation.” 

“Tt has built up in the minds of the American people a 
great heritage of ill-will toward the Soviet Union.” 

Thus do Childs and Counts see the interactions of 
America, Russia, and the American Communist Party, 
Their statement is detailed, vivid, strong. Its 92 pages 
are packed with meat, strong meat, the kind to bring 
mental and spiritual vigor to all who read it. And the 
statement is convincing. May all three parties involved 
take this volume seriously to heart and act it out! That 
way lies wisdom and justice and hope for a lasting peace. 


WrutiuMm Hearp KiIpatrick 
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Council Bluffs Teachers 
Win $300 Pay Boost 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA— 
738 Teachers and school build- 
ing custodians were notified recently 
by the school board that they would 
he granted a pay increase. Members 
of the Union, and unionists belong- 
ing to the Building Service Em- 
ployes have been active in the nego- 
tiations which have taken place dur- 
ing the past three weeks. 

Starting July 1, teachers will re- 
ceive a wage boost‘ which will 
amount to $300 a year. This will be 
in the form of a $20 a month in- 
crease with a bonus of $30 at Christ- 
mas and at the end of the school 
year. Custodian workers will benefit 
from a wage equalization program, 


with salaries being paid _ twice 
monthly. 
The school board unanimously 


voted to junk a three-year-old rule 
which prohibited teachers from en- 
gaging in politics. 

Plans were made at the meeting 
of the Local to establish a Teachers 
Credit Union. Harry Lash of the 
local Postal Employees Union was 
present and introduced a representa- 
tive of the Credit Union from Des 
Moines, who explained the organiza- 
tion, and then helped with the char- 
ter application. 

The current 
students is the 


Skilling Heads 
Wisconsin AFT Study 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Gordon Skilling of the department 
of political science of the University 
of Wisconsin, the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Committee on Edu- 
cation and the War Effort began its 
deliberations in a meeting held Sat- 
urday, February 6. 

The Committee began its work 
with the consideration of the four 
recommendations set up during the 
State Federation Convention, which 
were in the report of the Policies 
Committee. These recommendations 
Suggested that adaptations be made 
in the curricula of all schools in the 
interest of the war effort; that 
courses be established to strengthen 
the solidarity of the United States 
with other United Nations; and that 
this temporary adaptation of the 
curricula be made a stepping stone 
to a thorough post war revision. 


7,985 
years. 


enrollment of 
lowest in 20 


MAY, 1943 


69 OMAHA, NEB At the 

regular March meeting, the 
Local went on record in support of 
LB 207, the bill pending in the state 
legislature which would give munici 
palities and political subdivisions full 
authority to recognize and deal with 
bargaining agents of their employees 

It was announced at this meeting 
that a new teachers’ Local had been 
organized in Grand Island with 35 
charter members, and that several 
other Locals over the state are now 
in the making. 

The Local also acted to contribute 
two dollars per month for the next 
six months to the Central Labor 
Union’s Organizing Committee Fund 


Kansas City Builds 
Interest in Education 
69 KANSAS CITY, MO—\In 

his summary for the year, 
the president of the Local states that 
this first year of the Local’s existence 
has been a profitable year, and a 
year of growth. As most important, 
he ranks the training or education 
the members have received from 
working in the organization. By 
affiliating with the AFT, those who 
had little or no experience and back- 
ground in the movement have been 
able to overcome these handicaps 
through local and national contacts 
with organized labor. 

Through affiliation with organized 
labor, the Union has been able to se- 
cure the endorsement and active sup- 
port necessary in securing the follow- 


ing: first, in the last school board 
election, an increased interest in 
candidates and issues; second, an 


extensive publicity program to secure 
passage of the local school tax levy; 
third, the endorsement of the Board 
of Education’s legislative program; 
fourth, support of the Board of Edu- 
cation in its efforts to secure passage 
of those bills. 

Much of the credit for securing 
this support should go to the AFT 
Committee to the Central Labor 
Union. This committee was incor- 
porated into the committee of the 
CLU, and through it, the schools’ 
needs were presented to the CLU. 
The Central Labor Union is now, 
through its lobby, actively support- 
ing the AFT program before the 
legislature. 


Milwaukee Adopts 
Single Salary 
Schedule for ’44 


25 MILWAUKEE, WIS.—-Ofh 
cers of the Local attended 
the dinner meeting of Prentiss 


Brown, price administrator, at which 
a balanced meal of unrationed foods 
was served. Mr. Brown stated, 
“Most of you know by now that 
the reason for using the point ration 
ing rather than straight-unit ration 
ing, as used for sugar and coffee, is 
to permit the shopper freedom of 
choice among a group of commodi 
ties. Point rationing gives that free 
dom of choice while limiting you to 
your fair share of total quantity of 
rationed food in this country.” 

After several months of study of 
the salary problem by a special com 
mittee, the Milwaukee Board of 
School Directors at its February 
meeting adopted a single salary 
schedule in principle, to go into ef 
fect January, 1944. 

Under the new schedule, salaries 
range from $1,400 to $3,300 for all 
elementary, junior high and senior 
high school teachers, with provisions 
for automatic increments based on 
scholastic training, years of service 
and teacher ratings, except for the 
last bracket, $3,100 to $3,300, which 
requires Board action. 

While the plan adopted by the 
Board does not embody completely 
the salary schedule proposals of any 
one of the various Milwaukee teach- 
er organizations, it is more nearly in 
accord with the schedule proposed 
by Local 252 than with the other 
schedules recommended. 

Mrs. Beatrice Leisk was in charge 
of a meeting on April 14, discussing 
the topic, “Should Education be 
Compulsory in a Democracy ?” 


Witte Speaks at Madison 
22 MADISON, WIS.—In a 

lecture packed with facts 
and information, Professor Edwin E 
Witte, of the political science de 
partment, gave the University Local 
and the two Madison public school 
locals of the Union a short account 
of the problem of manpower. 

The manpower problem is the one 
which will remain with us during the 
whole progress of the war, said Pro- 
fessor Witte. The introduction of 
women into industry is such a haz- 
ardous proposition from the point of 
view of new problems raised, that 
the sixteen million reserve of women 
under 45 years in the United States 
does not afford more than a slight 
chance of successful contribution to 
the war effort. 
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Flint, Mich. Adopts Tenure 
by Vote of 4,297 to 1,499 


43 FLINT, MICH.—Flint 

adopted teachers’ tenure 
April 5 by a vote of 4,297 to 1,499. 
This was the second time the ques- 
tion had been voted on. The Teach- 
ers Union first interested the Flint 
Teachers Club in the adoption of 
tenure in the spring of 1940. Since 
the Board of Education refused to 
put the question on the ballot at 
that time, petitions were circulated 
by teachers and other interested 
people. 

In March, 1943, the Local went to 
the Board of Education and re- 
quested that they put the adoption 
of tenure once more before the vot- 
ers. The Board of Education con- 
sented to do so, but did not give it 
active support. 

Since time was limited, very little 
work could be done, but many peo- 
ple were already acquainted with the 
provisions of the law from the pre- 
vious campaign. The aid of both the 
CIO and AFL locals was requested 
and received. They gave liberally of 
newspaper space and worked actively 
for its adoption. Aside from com- 
munications to all the teachers and 
two advertisements in the newspaper 
just before the election no other or- 
ganized effort was made. Teachers 
were urged to use what influence 
they could to obtain a favorable 
vote. Many of them did excellent 
work among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Besides securing the adoption of 
tenure a member of the AFT, George 
Stevens, was elected to the Board of 
Education. 


Teachers Club Disbands 


68 FORDSON, MICH.— The 

recent action of the mem- 
bers of the Fordson Teachers’ Club 
to disband their organization was an 
outgrowth of a realization that 
teachers could face the serious prob- 
lems confronting their profession on- 
ly by uniting their efforts and work- 
ing together. The choice of the 
Fordson Federation of Teachers as 
the representative organization was 
in no way a reflection upon the lead- 
ership of the outgoing club nor upon 
the many worthy accomplishments 
which the club had brought about. 

Among the problems of immediate 
concern to Fordson teachers are 
three major ones: promotion by 
merit, salary recommendations and 
legal tenure. All of these proposals 
received overwhelming support in 
the recent general teachers’ meeting. 
The Promotion by Merit Plan, now 


in the hands of the Board of Educa- 
tion, is the result of much negotia- 
tion. As it stands, it provides ade- 
quate safeguard with enough elastici- 
ty for far-sighted administration. 
The Salary Plan is one which teach- 
ers, board members and the public 
can support wholeheartedly. 

The Teachers’ Institute, a com- 
bined institute for Lincoln Park and 
Fordson teachers, was held on April 
14. Among the speakers were T. D. 
Rice, chairman of the State Commit- 
tee on Secondary Curriculum Re- 
vision and Theodore Brameld, of the 
University of Minnesota. 


. 
Detroit AFT Protests 

s + 7 
City Council’s Action 
23 DETROIT, MICH.—The 

final closing of the city 
budget for 1943-44, on April 2, was 
accompanied by a strong protest 
from Union representatives against 
ignoring teachers when a 7% per cent 
raise was granted to police and fire- 
men, and saw two small gestures by 
councilmen in the teachers’ direc- 
tion: to raise the maximum to the 
next even hundred dollars and to 
study further teachers’ salaries in 
other cities. 

Councilman George Edwards pro- 
posed that $71,000 be added to the 
school budget to raise the maximum 
from $3,241 and $3,346 to $3,300 and 
$3,400. The Mayor agreed to this but 
said sufficient money could be found 
in the budget for this small raise. 
The Mayor announced that he would 





STATE MEETING 

The ninth annual convention 
of the Michigan Federation of 
Teachers will be held Friday and 
Saturday, May 14 and 15. at the 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. The theme of the con- 
vention will be “Education in the 
Defense Areas,” and it will open 
with a discussion Friday evening 
in which representatives of in- 
dustry, labor and education will 
participate. 











veto any additional appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries. 

The Federation’s final protest, de- 
scribed in one press report as “a 
sound bawling out,” centered on the 
$1,500,000 additional state aid De- 
troit will receive under new legis- 
lation just passed. 

“This amount is earmarked for 
teachers’ salary increases,” said Flor- 
ence Sweeney, president of the Local. 
“The 4.54 per cent for teachers cost 
only some $800,000 and the $747,000 
for the single salary-schedule is not 
a pay-raise but a long overdue ad- 
justment. It affects only half the 
teachers and it was agreed to a year 
ago. The state made it possible for 
the council to be generous with 
teachers, but instead we are being 
treated like unwanted step-children.” 

The Hamtramck Chapter of the 
Local, with the assistance of 40 labor, 
civic, social and religious co-sponsor- 
ing groups from Hamtramck and 
Wayne County, organized and 
planned Hamtramck’s First Com- 
munity Conference, on the theme, 
“The Problems of Youth in War- 
time.” 


Highland Park Local 
Draws Up New Salary Schedule 


t HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 

—After studying the salaries 
of neighboring groups, the AFT has 
set up a new salary schedule, to re- 
place the old outmoded one. The 
new one provides a minimum and 
maximum for teachers with an A. B. 
degree of $1,600 and $3,400 re- 
spectively; for teachers with an 
M. A. degree, a minimum of $1,750 
and a maximum of $3,550. 

Since the establishment of the 
Union in 1941, it has increased its 
membership tenfold, and helped to 
effect a 6.67 per cent restoration of 
a salary cut of long standing. 


During the year, the Teachers 
Union has sponsored three open 
meetings: the first with Professor 


Wesley Maurer of the department 


of journalism of the University of 
Michigan, who spoke of the work 
and history of teachers unions; the 
second with Dr. Clifford, director of 
the Michigan Retirement Board, who 
spoke concerning the status of the 
state retirement fund; and the third 
with Mrs. Florence Sweeney, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Local, who spoke 
on why teachers should belong to 
the Union. These meetings were well 
attended. 

The Local has appointed a War 
Activities Committee which has 
worked directly with other such 
groups in the community. Members 
have cooperated with school officials 
and other local organizations in 
working to obtain the fifty million 
dollar state aid appropriation. 
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Four Locals Chartered 
in Montana During ’42-’43 


MISSOULA, MONT.—In- 
49 terest in the AFT is growing 
in Montana. During the last year 
four new locals have been formed 
In November, Flathead County 
teachers of Whitefish and Kalispell 
applied for a charter. This Local is 
already a strong and _ enthusiastic 
group, with almost 100 members 
among the Whitefish teachers. Kalis- 
pell grade teachers have been de- 
terred from joining by the strong 
opposition from local authorities. 

Since the beginning of the year, 
locals have been’ organized in 
Helena, Great Falls and Lake 
County. The University Teachers 
Union, with the aid of the State 
Federation of Labor and the local 
labor councils, has participated in the 
organization of these four locals. 

Montana now has seven AFT 
locals. The next step, it is hoped, 
will be the formation of a State 
Federation of Teachers. 

Membership in the University 
Teachers Union has increased dur- 
ing the year in spite of loss of mem- 
bers through war changes. Ten new 
members have been added _ since 
October. 

Two public gatherings were held 
during the year. In November, the 
Union gave a dinner for local legis- 
lative representatives, with local 
labor groups participating. University 
President Ernest O. Melby spoke 
on the University’s relation to the 
state, and the state’s support of 
higher education. 

Margaret Bondfield, British labor 
leader, came to the campus on Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25 under the sponsor- 
ship of the University Local and the 
State Federation of Labor. First 
British woman cabinet minister and 
minister of labor during the labor 
administration in England, Miss 
Bondfield is also well-known in the 
United States. 


SURVEY DRAWN UP 
4 LOS ANGELES, CAL.—A 
set of carefully prepared 
educational principles, incorporated 
in a five page letter from the AFT 
has been sent to three hundred AFL 
and one hundred fifty CIO unions 
in the city to be used as a basis of 
judgment in the school board elec- 
tion this spring. These unions have 
been asked to endorse a program for 
the improvement of education in the 
Los Angeles city schools. It is hoped 
that representatives from the unions 
will cooperate to choose a slate that 
will support such a program. 
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36 CHEYENNE, WYO.—Dur 

ing the past year the Chey- 
enne Local cooperated with the 
Wyoming Education Association in 
lobbying for passage of the Wyo- 
ming Teachers Retirement Bill, 
which was passed by the legislature 
and signed by Gov. L. C. Hunt. Two 
years ago the bill was passed by the 
legislature, but vetoed by Gov. Nels 
Smith. The Bill provides for a $50- 
a-month pension optional at 60 
years of age or compulsory at 65. 
Teachers pay 1 per cent of their 
salary to the fund, which is matched 
by the state. 

The Local also participated in the 
state election by endorsing and cam- 
paigning for A. L. Keeney, one of the 
state’s most progressive educators 
and superintendent of schools at 
Superior. He was defeated in the 
Republican landslide. 


Butte Buys $1,000 
Bond; Enters 10% Plan 


33 BUTTE, MONT.—The 

Local had complete charge 
for the year of the local grease drive, 
which was carried on through the 
schools of the city. It purchased out- 
right a $1,000 war bond. Following 
the proposal of the Union, Butte 
teachers entered into the 10 per cent 
plan for the purchase of war bonds. 

The splendid efforts of the Union, 
working against odds at the last 
state legislative session, boosted the 
Retirement Fund $50,000 more than 
last year’s allotment. 


Bremerton Asks Increase 


336 BREMERTON, WASH— 
The Union teachers of Brem- 
erton have asked for a salary revision 
which would favor the lower paid 
teachers, allowing them a $10 a 
month increase for the first five years 
of service, then $5 a month to a 
maximum of $2,400 for minimum 
training. This is a reversal of the 
present salary scheme in that the 
larger salary increases are given only 
after a teacher has been in the serv- 
ice for five years or longer. 

The Bremerton teachers base their 
request for higher pay on the fact 
that a survey shows living costs to 
be 25 per cent higher in Bremerton 
than in any other city of comparable 
size in the state, and because Brem- 
erton school salaries have been lower 
than those in any other first class 
district in the state. 





DID YOU 4 


Know Thate 


RAYMOND H. SCHMIDT, 
treasurer of Local 252, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been commissioned 
a navy ensign. 





The BELLINGHAM, Wash 
AFT has increased its member- 
ship 300 per cent. 


The new Local organized at 
NORTH SACRAMENTO, Calif., 
has enrolled 70 per cent of the 
teachers of the system. 


ERVING E. EASTON, mem- 
ber of Local 200, Seattle, Wash., 
has been commissioned an en- 
sign in the Naval Reserve and is 
now at the University of Arizona. 


LEO F. SMITH, secretary of 
the Eau Claire, Wis. Local, is also 
president of the Central Labor 
Body. 


IRA JARRELL, president of 
Local 89, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
named chairman of the Red 
Cross Committee of the Atlanta 
Federation of Trades. 


B. A. SWEIGART, member of 
Local 4, Gary, Ind., has been pro- 
moted from the position of Army 
Emergency Relief Officer and 
Adjutant of the 1537th Service 
Unit to the rank of Captain in 
the Field Artillery. 


NORMAN R. WEBB, member 
of the Seattle AFT, is a radio 
technician at the University of 
Oklahoma. 


THEODORE BRAMELD, 
member of Local 444, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has an arti- 
cle in the February Frontiers of 
Democracy, entitled ‘‘Labor’s 
Stake in the Peace—A Proposed 
Agenda.” 


MARGARET M,. THOMSON, 
member of Local 59, Minneapolis, 
contributed an article, “Beyond 
the Four Walls,” to The Social 
Studies for April. 


The ROCKFORD, Ill. Local 
contributed $20 from its treasury 
to the American Red Cross War 
Fund 


DOROTHEA POWLESS of 
the Bloomington, II]. Local, has 
joined the WAVES. 
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N. Y. Legislature Wipes Out 
Permanent Substitute 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y— 

Teachers scored a_ smashing 
victory on the legislative front in the 
closing days of debate at the legis- 
lature in Albany. Dr. Abraham Lef- 
kowitz, legislative representative of 
the Teachers Guild, brought back 
news of the passage of more than 15 
sound pieces of educational legisla- 
tion. Moreover, practically every 
measure opposed by the Guild was 
defeated. 

Outstanding among the legislative 
successes of the Guild was the pas- 
sage of the Pack bill, which wipes 
out the permanent substitute cate- 
gory and gives these teachers regular 
salaries, pensions, and tenure rights. 
The Guild-initiated and Guild-spon- 
sored bill will thus eliminate a vi- 
cious and indefensible labor practice, 
when signed by the Governor. 

The Guild’s Crews bill, increasing 
the salaries of junior clerks to $2,000, 
was also passed. 

Other educational measures that 
passed both houses and are now 
waiting the Governor’s signature are: 
the Crawford bill, giving new en- 
trants the right to retire after 30 
years of service or an actuarial 
equivalent; Archinal bills, restoring 
the 40 discharged training school 
teachers and legalizing the licenses 
and tenure of the others; Ehrlich 
bill, permitting the issuance of se- 
rial bonds to make possible a salary 
bonus up to $300. 

A host of dangerous bills were de- 
feated, according to Dr. Lefkowitz. 
The Guild representative reported 
with special gratification the success- 
ful teacher opposition to the Moffat 
supply bill and the move to shift 
non-teaching employees from the 
Board of Education’s jurisdiction 


* * * 


33 ERIE, PA.—The Erie Local, 

in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Erie Teachers Asso- 
ciation, has formed a joint Teachers 
Committee in a united effort to se- 
cure a 15 per cent raise in salary to 
meet the present increase in the cost 
of living. The Committee, made up 
from five representatives from each 
organization, has had a preliminary 
meeting with the superintendent of 
schools of the city of Erie, and dis- 
cussed ways and means in which 
the money could be raised to obtain 
the increment in salaries. The out- 
look is encouraging. 


The Local is also very active in 
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securing state aid to the local school 
districts, and securing a flat $300 
raise for all the school teachers in 
the state. 


Buffalo Retracts 
$100 Increase 


a8 BUFFALO, N. Y.—As a re- 
sult of the slash of $526,000 
in the total educational budget of 
Buffalo, by the Mayor and the City 
Council, a recent salary increase of 
$100 per year for teachers, was 
rescinded. The teachers actually had 
received $15 of the increase before it 
was revoked. As a result of this ac- 
tion, more members are attending 
AFT meetings and taking interest in 
educational affairs in Buffalo. Some 
relief may be possible if a recently 
passed bill is signed by the governor, 
permitting localities to float bonds to 
give an increase or bonus not to ex- 
ceed $300 to all city employes. 

The activities of the Local have 
been many and varied. It has co- 
operated with the Affiliated Muni- 
cipal and Civil Service Organization 
of the City of Buffalo. The purpose 
of this organization was to procure 
the above-mentioned $300 bonus for 
city employes; but it has grown 
into a permanent organization with 
far-reaching objectives in the in- 
terest of Buffalo’s employes. The 
membership has now reached 11,000; 
and the president of the AFT has 
been elected secretary. 

The International Railway Com- 
pany of Buffalo has granted a five- 
cent fare to school children under 16 
years of age. Commutation tickets 
are sold to the children each week 
by the teachers. Local 39 is cooper- 
ating in the interest of the children, 
but has registered an objection to 
handling IRC funds. The Union has 
suggested that a ticket be issued, 
showing the child’s 16th birthday, 
at which time the ticket would be 
void. 

Since January 1, 1943, 31 mem- 
bers have been initiated into the 
Local. Twenty-one more new mem- 
bers are expected to join at the next 


meeting. 
26 NEW BEDFORD, MASS.— 
A 10 per cent restoration in 
pay has been granted to teachers 
through the influence of the Munici- 
pal Employees’ Association. Dorothy 
De Loid is secretary of this group, 
as well as secretary for the Central 
Labor Union 


* ae 


Trenton Board 
Grants $200 Raise 


43 MERCER COUNTY, N. J. 

The Trenton Board of 
Education has granted a bonus of 
$200 to “each employee . . . whose 
fixed annual salary for the said cal- 
endar year of 1943 will not exceed 
$3,000.” The resolution passed by 
the Board stipulates that the bonus 
is to be paid “in four quarterly in- 
stallments of fifty dollars each, pay- 
able on the 15th day of March, June, 
September and December, 1943.” The 
bonus has come closer to reality with 
passage by the Trenton Board of 
School Estimate, of the budget re- 
quested by the Board of Education 


Behind the granting of the bonus 
lies the story of a campaign planned 
and executed by the AFT. The City 
Commission had announced that it 
was planning a bonus for all city 
employees, but the Board of Educa- 
tion had made no move to help its 
teachers meet the rise in the cost of 
living. Weeks went by without ac- 
tion from the Board. Finally the 
Federation sent letters to all teachers 
in the system, and brought the mat- 
ter to the attention of other groups 
of employees. It urged the City 
Commission to include funds for the 
bonus in its budget, and asked the 
Board to do the same. It also pre- 
sented a brief to the Board calling 
for “adequate salary adjustment” as 
the “only fair solution of the prob- 
lem.” 


Bayonne Holds Institute 
729 BAYONNE, N. J.—Several 

hundred Bayonne school 
teachers and other persons attended 
the Teachers Institute, sponsored by 
the Local, March 25, with ten con- 
ferences held in the afternoon, led 
by educators, and winding up with 
a general meeting in the evening in 
Bayonne Junior High School Audi- 
torium, at which Fulton Oursler, 
news commentator, editor and au- 
thor, lectured on “Post War Reha- 
bilitation.” 

The conferences were concerned 
with the following problems: basic 
English reading, delinquency guid- 
ance, pre-induction training for army 
and industry, the role of science in 
the war program, war training in 
commercial lines, basic health and 
physical fitness in the war program, 
legislation for teachers and schools, 
the place of current events in the 
school curriculum, the role of math- 
ematics in the war program, and the 
role of music and art in the war 
program. 
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AMBRIDGE, PA—A large 
50 increase in membership this 
year has marked the administra- 
tion of Michael Serene as president 
of the Local, assisted by Margaret 
N. Cook, secretary. Due to this re- 
markable increase the Union is look- 
ing forward to a greater growth next 
year. 

Some of the purposes and aims of 
the Local are: to establish a teacher 
salary schedule based on merit, ex- 
perience and educational prepara- 
tion, without discrimination against 
any group; to establish cooperation 
and mutual assistance among teach- 
ers; to raise standards of teaching 
and to acquire the conditions essen- 
tial to the best professional service ; 
to promote democracy in schools so 
that pupils are equipped to take 
their places in the industrial, social 
and political life of the community. 

During one of the March meetings, 
the Union had the privilege of hav- 
ing as a speaker one of its first char- 
ter members, now a state representa- 
tive, Robert K. Hamilton. He has 
remained vitally interested in the 
progress of the teacher organization, 
and he stated that the AFT has 
many contacts not other 
teacher groups. 


open to 


After each meeting, a news bulle- 
tin is published by the Local, and is 
sent out to all the teachers in the 
school system so that all are in- 


formed of its activities. 
65 LA CROSSE, WIS.—Arthur 
Hoff has an inclusive article 
in the Wisconsin Teacher for April, 
1943, entitled “Teacher Security and 
Retirement Problems.” It is a very 
helpful analysis of teacher-welfare 
problems. Copies may be secured by 
writing to Howland H. Paddock at 


720 59th Place, Kenosha, Wis. 
62 EAST LANSING, MICH.— 
The Ingham County Federa- 
tion of Teachers was reorganized on 
March 16, and application was made 
for a reinstatement of the charter, 
which was granted by the AFT. 
At present, there are 23 members, 
and the Local hopes to increase that 
number greatly within the next few 
months. 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


3 MADISON, WIS.—The Madi- 

son Federation of Teachers is 
now holding evening meetings to ac- 
commodate new members and to 
permit a longer session. The last 
two meetings were held in the 
Union’s club room. Both were open 
to non-members, and the courtesy 
of the floor was extended to visitors. 


MAY, 1943 


Newark, N. J. Mayor Speaks 
at State AFT Meeting 


A win-the-war spirit pervaded the 
entire proceedings of the fifth annual 
convention of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Teachers, which was 
held at the Essex House, Newark, on 
February 21. 

Beginning with a business session 
in the morning, the convention cul- 
minated with a dinner in the evening, 
which was addressed by Mayor Mur- 
phy of Newark, Louis P. Marciante, 
president of the State Federation of 


Labor, and Jerome Eisenberg, at- 
torney. 
“New Jersey’s Children and the 


War” was the topic of a panel dis- 
cussion in the afternoon, open to the 
public. It was the consensus of 
opinion that a growing number of 
child care centers were required to 
prevent the growth of delinquency 
among “keyhole children.” The role 
of the PTA as a link between the 


schools and the community was 


stressed, and a resolution was passed 
calling on boards of education to 
adopt a policy of fostering real as- 
sociations where teachers and par- 
ents would meet “for the common 
welfare of the classroom and the 
community.” 

Two new locals, Bayonne and 
Union County, were represented at 
the convention for the first time and 
participated in the work. 

Re-elected by unanimous acclaim 
was Addie L. Weber, president of 
the Federation. Four regional vice- 
presidents elected were Charles A 
Allen of Essex, Lincoln Bosi of Jer 
sey City, William Morley of Bay- 
onne, Paul Trilling of Bergen. Ethel 
Worthington of Bergen was elected 
secretary. Continuing as treasurer 
and legislative representative re- 
spectively were Rose Barhash of 
Essex and Lois St. John Smith of 
Mercer. 


Washington State News: 
Tacoma, Seattle Win Raises 


46 TACOMA, WASH.—Teach- 

ers will receive about $18 per 
month next year from the additional 
millage from the local taxpayers for 
the support of schools. The drive for 
this increase in salary was begun 
last September, and was increased at 
the polls at the general election in 
November. The Local participated 
in the campaign. 

Through the efforts of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Teachers, 
a bill was passed to provide a $17 
increase in pay for all employees of 
the schools of the state. Tacoma 
teachers, therefore, will actually re- 
ceive an increase of $35 per month. 
The president of the Local, Henry 
G. Weeks, headed a united teachers’ 
committee which negotiated the pay 
increase with the school board. 


* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Henry 
Washington 


Weeks, president of the 
State Federation of 
Teachers, presented a legislative pro- 
gram to the Local that included the 
upward revision of the Showalter 
Law and more equitable distribution 
of tax money by a new method of 
allocation of the school funds; a 
revision of the existing retirement 
plan for teachers, with approval of 
federal security; security of tenure, 
and adequate support of higher edu- 
cation. 
Invited to the meeting, which was 


held at the University Commons, 
were 20 legislators, faculty members 
and members of other locals in the 


vicinity of Seattle. Melvin Rader, 
president of Local 401. 
* * * 


200 SEATTLE, WASH.—In 
mid-January, as a result of 
a threatened strike by the organized 
school maintenance and _ engineer 
staff, the Seattle school board gave 
a very small raise to all teachers and 
employees, $50 for employees receiv- 
ing $2,400 or over, and $100 for 
those receiving less than $2,400. For 
teachers, each of these amounts is to 
be divided into eight payments, 
January to August inclusive. 

The state legislature is still in ses- 
sion. A bill has been passed provid- 
ing an emergency appropriation for 
payment of not to exceed $30 per 
month for each full-time teacher in 
the state for the months of April, 
May and June of the current year. 
Additional bills for the next bienni- 
um are pending. 

Restrictions against women teach- 
ers, twice amended since October, 
were further relaxed recently when 
the Seattle school board approved 
the election of 121 married women to 
the “emergency service” classification. 
This will place them under regular 
contract, instead of their previous 
rating as “substitute teachers.” 
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Chicago Sponsors 
Third Annual 
Conference 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The third an- 


nual educational conference of the 


Chicago Teachers Union was held on 
March 27. Five hundred people filled 
the Hotel Sherman’s Grand Ballroom 
at the luncheon meeting on “The 
Future of International Organiza- 
tion.” At that meeting, Else Roed, 
graduate of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Paris, and editor of the 
largest women’s journal in Norway, 
was present. She escaped a few weeks 
ago into Sweden, with the Norwegian 
arm of the Gestapo after her, be- 
cause of her active work in the un- 
derground movement in Norway. 

She gave the details of Nazi efforts 
to control the Norwegian schools, 
and told the thrilling story of the 
letter sent on the same day to the 
Nazis by the thirteen thousand teach- 
ers of Norway, refusing to join the 
Nazi-sponsored teachers’ organiza- 
tion. Five hundred of the thirteen 
thousand, many of them older peo- 
ple, were taken to a prison camp 
(a 14-hour ride) in an unheated 
cattle car, starved, treated with all 
the humiliating personal indignities 
in which the Nazis are sadistic ex- 
perts. They did not give in. Two 
hundred of this group were put at 
rough outdoor slave labor on the 
Russian border in northern Norway 
in the middle of winter. Many of 
them died. The teachers at home read 
a pledge to their children that they 
would never teach them anything 
that was not true. 

The six panel discussions at the 
Conference dealt with delinquency, 
manpower, health, decline in school 
population, price control and _ in- 
flation, and social security. Twenty 
resource experts sat in on the panels. 
These experts included the director 
of research for the Chicago Plan 
Commission; Mary Murphy, chair- 
man of Child Care for the OCD in 
the Chicago area; Leah Taylor, di- 
rector of the Chicago Commons; 
Alderman Ear! B. Dickerson, a mem- 
ber of the President’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practices’ Committee; May- 
nard Krueger, of the University of 
Chicago; Victor Olander, secretary 
of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor; the executive secretary of 
the Chicago Recreation Committee; 
the state supervisor of Food Dis- 
tribution Administration of the De 
partment of Agriculture; the execu- 
tive secretary of the Chicago Housing 
Authority; Howard Lane of North- 
western University; Floyd Reeves 
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of the University of Chicago; the 
director of occupational research 
for the Chicago Board of Education; 
Henry Simon Bloch of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; the president 
and the executive secretary of the 
Citizens’ Schools Committee; the 
regional director of the Social Se- 
curity Board; Ralph Marshall, Of- 
fice of Price Administration, and 
the president and secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 


4 GARY, IND.—Believing that the 
point of view of so important a 
civic institution as the public schoo] 
system can be completely presented 
to the community only by the addj- 
tion of a classroom teacher to other 
representatives, the Union has joined 
the Chamber of Commerce and will 
endeavor to have a member at the 
meetings of the group. Union mem. 
bers anticipate that this new rela- 
tionship should pay dividends ip 
promoting better understanding 


ILLINOIS: Bloomington 
Sponsors Jack Jones 


27 BLOOMINGTON, ILL.— 

Members of the Local spon- 
sored an open meeting on March 17 
at which time Jack Jones, Welsh 
miner and author, spoke on “British 
Labor and the War.” Special invita- 
tions were sent to all labor groups 
in the community, and press publici- 
ty invited all others who were in- 
terested 

The meeting was well attended, 
and Mr. Jones was enthusiastically 
received. Mr. Jones speaks from a 
background replete with experiences 
as a laborer, as a soldier in the first 
World War, as a father of sons in 
World War II, and as a typical 
British citizen in the present crisis. 

Questions asked during the period 
following the lecture showed that his 
remarks had been thought-provoking 
and stimulating to his audience. A 
smaller group of teachers and mem 
bers of other unions, who gathered 
together after the lecture, had the 
privilege of a more intimate contact 
with him and learned more about the 
books which he has written and 
about the philosophy which has 
grown out of his experiences. 

At the January meeting of the 
Local, George T. Guernsey, editor 
of the AMERICAN TEACHER, spoke. 


TAXATION LECTURES 
46 EVANSTON, ILL.—In co- 


operation with a committee 
of North Shore teachers and 11 
parent-teacher associations, the AFT 
presented a series of lectures, fol- 
lowed by panel discussions, during 
the months of March and April 
Problems discussed at these meet- 
ings were Taxation, Inflation and the 
Schools; Fiscal Policies and _ the 
Schools; Interpretation of School 
Budgets; School Boards—Their Or- 
ganization and Function; Problems 
of Local Tax Delinquency; Salary 
Schedules; and Responsibilities of 
Teachers to the Post War World. 


Among the outstanding speakers 
presented were Dr. Henry Simon 
Bloch, University of Chicago; Dr, 
Louis Wirth of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board; Helen Tag- 
gart, finance chairman of the Chi- 
cago Local; and Mary Wheeler, 
Proviso Township High School. Ap- 
proximately 125 attended each ses- 
sion 


IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 


22 CHICAGO, ILL.—The 


Educational Secretaries Un- 
ion of Chicago inaugurated an in- 
service program in its 1942 program 
The idea of having experts in vari- 
ous fields related to the school sec- 
retaries’ work appealed to a majori- 
ty, but the feeling was that other 
subjects should also be considered 
in developing a more varied pro- 
gram. As a result, a most satisfactory 
educational program was introduced 
to the membership this vear under 
the direction of Rose Bunzol, second 
vice-president 

A member of the faculty of one 
of the most outstanding business col- 
leges presented a very animated dis- 
cussion on business letter writing; 
a payroll auditor of the Board of 
Education gave a detailed explana- 
tion on the preparation of an in- 
volved payroll; the head of the text- 
book division discussed procedures in 
inventorying text books. 

A representative of the Pan- 
American Council gave an interesting 
and entertaining lecture on his people 
and their customs. The most stimu- 
lating of all the meetings was the 
round table discussion of the prob- 
lems peculiar to each group, high 
schools, elementary, and _ colleges. 
The latter was so well-liked that a 
request has been made for another 
such opportunity before the year 





closes 

The Local is enjoying the largest 
paid membership since it was char- 
tered in 1930 
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Blue Island, Ill. Jumps 
600% During Year 


tg ISLAND, ILL.— 
68 Since its establishment in 


July, 1941, the Local has had an in- 
crease in membership of 600 per cent, 
from 14 to 84 members. This Union 
js made up of towns from South 
Cook County, including Blue Island, 
Evergreen Park, Harvey, Hazelcrest, 
Midlothian, North Palos and West 
Harvey. 

Through the efforts of the Union 
and the Blue Island Labor Council, 
the teachers of Midlothian have re- 
ceived back pay. Christmas bonuses 
were given to Midlothian, Harvey, 
Blue Island and West Harvey. Salary 
increases were given to the teachers 
of West Harvey and Harvey. 

At the March meeting of the Lo- 
cal, Burton Scott discussed the prog- 
ress Of Local 571. On March 22 a 
special meeting was held to discuss 
the Austin-Wadsworth Bill. Two 
speakers informed members how 
women teachers between the ages of 
18 and 50 years would be affected by 
the Bill. 


Rockford Awarded Bonus 
5 ROCKFORD, ILL. — Cost- 

of-living bonuses up to $125 
for every employe of the Rockford 
Board of Education, to be paid in a 
lump sum about March 10, were in- 
formally agreed upon by the school 
board in February. 

Teachers and clerks whose salary 
schedules are below $2,499 a year 
will receive the maximum adjust- 
ment of $125, according to the plan. 
Teachers, supervisors, principals 
and other school employes earning 
from $2,500 to $2,999 will get a lump 
sum payment of $100; and other 
employes earning over $3,000 a 
year will get $75. The Union has 
been working for this adjustment 
since last November. 

The Rockford Teacher is now re- 
viewing pamphlets of special interest 
to members of the Union. 


Sponsors Bondfield 
63 EVANSTON, ILL.—Earlier 
in the year, the Local spon- 
sored a lecture by Margaret Bond- 
field, British labor leader, on the 
Beveridge Plan. Approximately 150 
persons attended her very informa- 
tive talk. Preceding the meeting, a 
dinner was held in her honor, at 
which there were about 75 guests. 
The Union is planning a dinner in 
May, at which they hope to have 
Earl Dickerson, temporary chairman 
of the FEPC, and John Tunis. 


MAY, 1943 


250 TOLEDO, O.—The Cramer 
Bill, to increase state funds 
for schools in Ohio, has been amend- 
ed by the Tarr Bill, so that most city 
districts will not receive an increase 
of state funds. The Local is urging 
its members to write to their repre- 
sentatives to urge them to see that 
the flat grant is increased in at least 
the Cramer amount, and to their 
senators to urge them to stand firm 
for the flat grant in any future ne- 
gotiations with the House. 

Superintendent E. L. Bowsher, 
Walter Baertschi, Ronald Gregg and 
Harry Lamb will participate in a 
panel discussion on the subject, ““To- 
ledo’s School Finance Problems” on 
Tuesday, April 27. 

In a letter to the Union, Corporal 
George Hammersmith, stationed at 
Nashville, Tenn., stressed the im- 
portance of the international affilia- 
tions and the global point of view of 
locals in the American Federation of 
Teachers. He stated: 

“Tt is equally plain that people 
with common interests must unite to 
preserve themselves and to build a 
world-family in which all nations can 
live... . Toward this goal the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers has been 
dedicated since its founding over a 
quarter of a century ago.” 


Wins $5.00 Month Bonus 
74 PORTSMOUTH, O.— The 


Portsmouth Local was char- 
tered January 28 with 119 members 
The Board of Education invited the 
Board of Directors of the Union to 
attend a meeting on March 15 for 
a joint discussion of finances. Effec- 
tive March 30, a $5 monthly bonus 
was given to all teachers. In addition 
to this, grade school teachers will re- 
ceive a $45 increase in scheduled 
salary, thus approaching a single 
salary schedule. In view of the fact 
that the teachers tried so long, with- 
out success, to get an increase, they 
feel that affiliation with the AFT is 
already bringing dividends. 

The Local is young, but enthusi- 
astic, and growing fast. The presi- 
dent, R. D. Ashbaugh, has been to 
Columbus, to attend hearings on im- 
portant bills in committee. The 
editor, Gale Watts, has published 
two bulletins. 

The meetings with the Central 
Labor Council are enjoyable and 
profitable. 








DID YOU 
KNOW THAT? 


J. J. GUENTHER, former pres- 
ident of Local 695, Omaha, Neb., 
has been elected president of the 
Central Labor Body of that city 


LINDEN J. LUNDSTROM, 
member of the Rockford, II 
Local, at the request of General 
Willis, brought his high school 
chorus to sing at the Easter sun- 
rise service in Bell Bowl, Camp 
Grant. 


LAURA FURTADO, retiring 
president of the New Bedford, 
Mass. Local, has been granted a 
leave of absence for the duration 
of the war, and has joined the 
WAVES. 


JOHN M. FEWKES, AFT presi- 
dent, contributed an article, “The 
Crisis in Education,” to the 
March, 1943, American Federa- 
tionist, national organ of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


GEORGE T. GUERNSEY, ed- 
itor of the AMERICAN TEACHER, 
was the author of the lead article, 
surveying books about the war, 
“Facets of the War,” in the April 
issues of College English and The 
English Journal. 


FREDERICK RINGDAHL has 
been re-elected as chairman of 
the legislative committee of the 
Central Labor Union. He is also 
a trustee of that body. 


MARY HOAGLAND has been 
engaged as executive secretary of 
Local 231, Detroit, Mich. 


The SEATTLE, Wash., Local ap- 
proved a social security law for 
teachers, that would bring to 
teachers the advantages of the 
present Federal Security Law 
without causing a single teacher 
to lose any other benefits already 
enjoyed. 


JOHN J. DeBOER, of the Chi- 
cago Teachers College and mem- 
ber of AFT, gave the main address 
at the fifth birthday celebration 
of the Kenosha, Wis., Teachers 
Union. 


HAROLD P. REICHERT, mem 
ber of Local 212, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has enlisted in the United States 
Marine Corps. 
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Louisville, Ky. Asks 
15% Raise, Full 
Pay for Sick Leave 


67 LOUISVILLE, KY.— The 

Union has asked the Louis- 
ville Board of Education to increase 
the pay of all teachers in the public 
schools by 15 per cent, and a com- 
mittee of the Louisville Central La- 
bor Union has been appointed to 
assist them in obtaining their de- 
mands. At present, teachers are re- 
ceiving less than the average paid 
teachers in other cities the size of 
Louisville. Some get as little as $21 
a week for a full time job. 

Another improvement being asked 
by the Union is sick leave with full 
pay, which is now being granted 
teachers in Lexington, Ky. It was 
brought to light at the last meeting 
of the Local that at present, if a 
teacher is absent because of sickness, 
he is cut three-fourths of his salary, 
and that in many cases another 
teacher in the same school is “asked” 
to teach the sick employee’s classes 
without any compensation. 

Officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Kentucky 
Federation of Labor conferred with 
Governor Keen Johnson in Frank- 
fort on March 20, regarding the 
critical problems confronted by the 
schools of Kentucky. Prominent 
among those attending the confer- 
ence with the Governor were three 
northern Kentuckians, James Line, 


Covington, vice-president of the 
Kentucky Federation of Labor; 
Thomas E. Fitz-Hugh, Covington, 


and Elwood Bush, Newport, AFT 
representatives. 

Where the Kentucky Education 
Association failed, organized labor in 
the state may succeed in the fight to 
provide relief for Kentucky’s school 
teachers. 


Boyd Appears on WGSV 
27 WASHINGTON, D.C.—Norma 

E. Bovd, a member of the Lo- 
cal, spoke on the “Wings Over Jor- 
dan” program over station WGSV, 
Washington, on February 7. This 
program has been designed to create 
an understanding of the achievements 
of the American Negro. 

Miss Boyd has been active in es- 
tablishing the Non-Partisan Council 
for Legislative Lobbying, which 
maintains a national office in Wash- 
ington and has developed 154 
branches throughout the country. At 
Howard University, it has held two 
national institutes which have studied 
public questions and published their 
findings. 
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Jerrell Starts 8th Term 








@ ATLANTA, GA.—Ira Jarrell, 

principal of W. F. Slaton 
School, has been unanimously re- 
elected to serve her eighth term as 
president of the Local. Two other 
officers, G. Y. Smith, of Tech High, 
first vice-president, and Roy W 
Davis, principal of Hoke Smith Jun- 
ior High, 


second vice-president, also 


were re-elected for their eighth 
terms. Other officers re-elected are 
Sarah Bradshaw, third vice-presi 


dent; Mary Faver, recording secre- 
tary; Ruth Satterfield, financial sec- 
retary, and W. C. Bull, treasurer. 
The Journal of Labor of Atlanta 
carried a long editorial on April 16, 
about Miss Jarrell, joining with her 
many other friends in extending to 
her congratulations, and describing 
the contributions she has made and 
will make to the life of Atlanta 


Hampton Union 
Circulates Petition 
60 HAMPTON, VA.—The Lo- 


cal submitted to citizens of 
the community, the student body 
and faculty, and workers of Hamp- 
ton Institute, a document, to be 
signed by those who agreed with its 
tenets, the document being addressed 
to the President of the United States, 
the secretary of war, secretary of the 
navy, the board of trustees of Hamp- 
ton Institute, the president of the 
Institute, and the chairmen of con- 
gressional committees on army and 
naval affairs 
In brief, the letter stated that the 
members of Local 607, and the sup- 
porting students, faculty and citi- 
zens, would support under protest 
any statute or regulation of the fed- 
eral or state governments or any of 
their several branches, which pro- 
vides for legalized discrimination on 
the basis of race, religion or national 
origin. They further recommended 
that the army proposal to offer the 
army’s specialized training program 
at the Institute be accepted and ini 
tiated at the earliest possible date, 
provided that such program be ad 
ministered by a bi-racial staff of offi- 
cers, that the character of the pro- 
gram be commensurate with the 
training offered in other collegiate 
institutions in the country, and that 
the present college staff be utilized 
as far as possible in its execution 
a 
246 CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
Many of the teachers of 
the Local are 
intellectual growth. 


not neglecting their 

There will soon 
be some reviews of current books 
which they have found both inter- 
esting and profitable 


Fulton Gounty, Ga. 
Wins Two Months 
Additional Salary 


18 FULTON COUNTY, GA— 

With the aid of the Atlanta 
Federation of Trades, the Fulton 
County Teachers Association has at- 
tained its goal of a 12 months salary, 
Legislation has recently been passed, 


giving the teachers an additional 


two months salary for July and 
August 
Individual members of the Local 


Teachers 
Associa- 


contributed $411.50 to the 
Professional Library The 
tion contributed $500 

During the vear, until the first of 
January, the AFT members invested 
in bonds $1: Besides these 
investments made by teachers, the 
Association five hundred dol- 
lars. Individual contributions to the 
Community Chest amounted to $1,- 
684.62; the Association gave $50. 
Individual members contributed $3,- 
634.70 to the Red Cross 


5 533 05 


gave 


Legislative and_ teacher-interest 
committees have worked with the 
Georgia Teachers Association and 


other groups in helping to pass the re- 
cent teacher retirement bill 


Jersey City Chartered 
752 JERSEY CITY, N. J- 

On March 2, 1943, the new 
Local, with a membership of a large 
the Jersey City teachers 
was chartered. Addie Weber, presi- 
dent of the AFT State Federation, 
addressed the gathering, stressing 
the need for a strong organization 
affiliated the public schools’ 
best friend, labor 


group of 


with 


Many teachers have joined the 
Union in the past several weeks, 
hoping to secure action on the de- 


plorable salary situation, which finds 


teachers trying to meet 1943 living 
costs with little better than a 1933 
salary 

The Union is sponsoring a_ pro- 
gram of full teacher support in the 


both in the school and in 
placement of every 
proper step in the 
revision of the local 


war effort 
the community; 
teacher on his 
salary schedule; 


residence rule; decrease of class size 
and the elimination of part-time 


classes 
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YOUR SCHOLARSHIP 
iS EXCELLENT! 









YouR CHARACTER 
UNIMPEACHABLE ! 


















THEN I GE 
THE Position ? 








YouR ABLITY j 
UNCHALLENGED . 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS, we learn that the New York 
City Board of Education, by a vote of three to three, 
has again refused to appoint Mark Starr, distinguished 
AFT member and educational director of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, as director of 
adult education for the city of New York. Mr. Starr 
was the only candidate recommended by the Board of 


Examiners for the position. 


Our editorial in the March issue of the AMERICAN 
TEACHER, in which we hoped that Mr. Starr’s appoint- 
ment would “encourage other educational agencies to 
break with their rather limited definition of their re- 
sponsibilities and institute adult education programs 


which will deal frankly and 
Duluth Labor Wins 
School Board Election 
Labor-supported school board 
candidates in Duluth, Minn., Butte, 


Mont., and Kenosha, Wis., fared as 


follows: In Duluth, the labor- 
backed slate of three candidates, 
Anna W. Meinhardt, J. Arnold 


Johnson and Edwin A. Marien de- 
feated the Citizens ticket. This vic- 
tory puts control of the Board of 
Education into the hands of the 
labor-backed Community _ ticket 
forces for the first time since 1935. 
The new Board takes office May 7. 

In Butte, the labor-backed Inde- 
pendent ticket was successful in re- 
electing Thomas S. Hosty to the 
school board, although Mr. Dono- 
van, its other candidate, lost in a 
close vote. 

In Kenosha Edward S. Weston, 
who was reinstated to the school 
board by a decision of the State 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin last 
winter, missed election to the school 
board by a margin of only 86 out 
of more than 12,000 votes cast. 

ILL.— 


ee 
14 GRANITE CITY, 

In spite of the fact that 
the opposition spent $1,500 as op- 
posed to labor’s $500 for the school 
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courageously 


mature. 


crucial issues of our day”, was obviously 


However, Mr. Starr’s abilities will not 
He has been invited by the Office of War 
to become one of a group of outstanding American 
educators who will visit England during the summer 
months. Other educators who will go to England in- 


Courtesy ‘Hat Worker.’ 


a little pre- 


be downed. 
Information 


clude Mayor Frank Lausche of Cleveland, O., Clarence 


tion Association. 


with the 


board campaign, labor elected six 
members out of seven to the Granite 
City Board in a recent election. The 
victory was in great part the result 
of the cooperation and planning of 
the AFT Local, which has grown 
until it includes almost 100 per cent 
of the Granite City teachers. 

The opposition to labor’s candi- 
dates was led by the Eastern Manu- 
facturers Association. Against this 
Association, the AFL and the CIO 
worked together. The Central Trade 
and Labor Assembly appointed a 
committee of five business agents to 
pick and support labor candidates 
for the election. 

This example of a labor victory in 
an educational campaign is certain- 
ly a challenge to Teachers Unions in 
other cities, to plan and cooperate 
in their own campaigns for better 


school boards. 
511 EAST CHICAGO, ILL. 
Although the State Board 
of Finance of Indiana voted a reso- 
lution in July, 1942, stating. that 
the extra $100 of Tuition Fund Sup- 
port money be used to_ increase 
teachers’ salaries, and further stated 
“ .. . . that the Board will look 
with disfavor on the spending of 


* * * 


Dykstra, president of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Frederick L. Redefer, director of the Progressive Educa- 


We hope that the implications of the New York 
Board of Education’s decision against Mr. Starr as a 
“labor protagonist” will not be allowed to stand. 


this money for any other purpose 
” the East Chicago teachers 
did not receive the increase. 

The Local has been working since 
August to secure this increase for 
the teachers. At its January meet- 
ing, the Union voted unanimously 
to ask the Board of Education for a 
$100 special increase for 1943, above 
the adopted schedule, for each 
teacher, $60 to be added to the 
present 1942-43 contracts. 

Teachers Unions in Anderson and 
Fort Wayne, Ind., were successful 
in getting their school boards to 
vote a special increase to each teach- 
er: $100 in Anderson and $85 in 
Fort Wayne. » « «* 


Ili PORTLAND, ORE.—That 

the Local is a dynamic 
force in the educational life of Port- 
land is shown by the long list of 
progressive educational reforms that 
it has initiated. The Union was the 
first group in the city to advocate a 
single salary schedule, to urge sab- 
batical leave, to eppose discrimina- 
tion against married women teachers, 
to propose jury service for teachers 
without loss of pay, to lead in legis- 
lative campaigns for securing teach- 
ers’ tenure, and to seek moderniza- 
tion of the Portland curriculum. 
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Trends in Post War Planning 


HIS is written at Des Moines, lowa, where 

I have just had the privilege of participating 
in two panel discussions on post war planning 
with Dr. Troyer Anderson of Iowa State Univer- 
sity and Dr. Wayne McMillan of the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Anderson, speaking on the after- 
noon panel of the two-state (Iowa and Nebraska) 
convention of the American Library Association, 
stressed the fact that thinking citizens must or- 
ganize into intelligent and powerful pressure 
groups for the purpose of implementing sound 
programs of social and economic reconstruction. 

Dr. McMillan, speaking at the evening meet- 
ing of the Des Moines Public Forum, to which 
the convention delegates were invited, stressed 
the need for careful social and economic plan- 
ning on local, state and national levels. “Com- 
munity planning on all levels,’ Dr. McMillan 
stated, “must include not only beautifying the 
landscape by planting trees and shrubs, but also 
plans for health, social security, and employ- 
ment of all citizens.” 

To the librarians of Iowa and Nebraska and 
the members of the Des Moines Public Forum, 
I attempted to point out that the American 
Federation of Labor, which is the largest organ- 
ization in the world, and which is devoted en- 
tirely to human welfare, is already organized on 
a functional basis for direct participation in win- 
ning the war and planning the peace. The AFL 
is sponsoring social security legislation, based on 
several years of careful planning, which is the 
nearest approach to a Beveridge Plan for Amer- 
ica. The AFL was the first powerful group in 
America to recommend to President Roosevelt 
the appointment of a committee on post war 
planning. With relation to nearly every impor- 
tant problem discussed in this interesting mid- 
western conference, the AFT and the AFL have 
already taken some important action. 

During a panel on agriculture in the post war 
society, Dr. T. W. Schultz of the University of 
Iowa pointed out that in the past, farmers have 
suffered ultimately when they joined with the 
enemies of organized labor and that they would 





-yy from letter to the Executive Council under date of 
April 9th, 1943. 
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better serve agriculture and themselves by co. | 
operating with labor in sound economic planning, | 

Coincidentally, the president of the Nebraska 
State Federation of Labor, Roy Brewer, has al- 
ready made significant progress in breaking the 
traditional unholy alliance between the manu. 
facturers’ association and the farmers and has 
established a working relationship with repre. 
sentatives of the farmers in Nebraska’s uni- 
cameral legislature. This rapprochement of two | 
of the most powerful agencies of the common 
man should constitute a significant step in the 
social progress of the state of Nebraska, which is 
noted both for its low taxes and for lack of those 
essential social services which only taxes can | 
provide. 





Coincidentally also, the state of Iowa affords a 
splendid immediate example of the futility of 
social planning unless there is powerful organized 
effort to implement the plans devised. About 
two years ago, the state legislature appointed a 
committee to study and recodify the school 
law of the state. Recently, the committee 
presented a report so extensive as to consti- 
tute an educational Beveridge Plan for the 
state of lowa. However, the legislature has made 
a political football of the report and it now ap- 
pears that the whole program of revising the state 
school law was only political chicanery. While 
the library convention was in session, the Senate 
attempted to clear its political skirts by passing | 
a single page state support bill. The House of 
Representatives promptly voted down the bill, 
leaving the school problem unsolved as the legis- 
lature was about to adjourn. 

Dr. Henry M. Busch of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, who served as discus- 
sion leader at all sessions of the convention, de- 
plored the fact that American education had not 
liquidated the swank minority who still think that 
Negroes and other dark-skinned races are bio- 
logically destined for servitude. In summarizing 
thé conclusions of the conference, Dr. Busch 
stated that the discussions indicated that despite 
many perplexing problems it will be possible to 
achieve a just and lasting peace if we are willing 
to do the necessary work and make the necessary 
sacrifices. 

It is probable that this is the first conference 
in the history of the nation consisting of the edu- 
cational leadership of libraries, universities, agri- 
culture and organized labor. 

IrvIN R. KUENZLI 
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The President's Page 

(Continued from page 2) 
four point program for the federal government 
to establish: (1) a minimum school year; (2) 
equal standards of education for all children in 
| agiven state; (3) regularly licensed and quali- 
| fied teachers; (4) expenditures of funds solely 
for instruction, supervision, educational supplies 
and plant operation and maintenance. 

After outlining a program for general edu- 
cation, the 1938 convention made the following 
observations: “Labor standards are depressed 
in low income areas because many boys and 
girls are not given education that would make 
them more resourceful and alert to opportunity 
of betterment.” “The schools should be free 
from political control and exploitation, in order 
that they may provide more adequate training 
for citizenship in a democracy.” The foregoing 
historical items, I believe, make a convincing 
story. 
| The American Federation of Labor continues 
today its keen and intelligent interest in the 
welfare of the public schools and the teachers 
The 
American Federation of Teachers is receiving 
very substantial help from the AFL in our efforts 
to organize the teachers of the country. The 
AFL has given us the services of two organizers 
of our own choosing for the past two years. The 
fine work of these two men, vice-president John 
Connors and Harry Hazel, both members of the 
AFT, and that of our secretary-treasurer, Irvin 
Kuenzli, is largely responsible for the fact that 
46 new locals have been added to the AFT this 
year, to date April 20, 1943. 

Joun M. FEewxes. 
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Physical Fitness 
through 
Physical Education 


The following books are included in the REC- 
OMMENDED MINIMUM LIST of Source Ma- 
terials issued by the U.S. Office of Education at 
Washington under the above title and known as 
“The Victory Corps Manual.” 





we 
Goss, Arbre ved _ ara. <r $2.00 
Kiphuth, SWIMMIN ee 
Sheffield, SWIMMING “SIMPLIFIED... $2.00 
GYMNASTICS 

Cotteral a TEATS OF STUNTS 

AND TUMBLING . $3.00 
Staley, CALISTHENIGS a $3.00 
Wittich and Reuter, EXERCISES ON. 

THE APPARATUS . $2.00 

COMBATIVES 
Gallagher, WRESTLING " a 
Haislet, BOXING . ceveeeeee | 00 
SPORTS AND GAMES 

Blanchard & Collins, A MODERN PHYSICAL EDU- 

CATION PROGRAM FOR BOYS AND GIRLS... $1.00 
Burr, FIELD HOCKEY FOR COACHES AND PLAYERS $1.00 
Casewell, SOCCER CR ROSE. Ser OC $1.00 
Cubberly, FIELD HOCKEY ANALYZED... $1.00 
Frymir, BASKETBALL FOR WOM ; $1.00 
Hillas, ATHLETIC PROGRAM FOR WOMEN... $2.00 
Mason and ae, ACTIVE GAMES AND 

CONTESTS $3.00 
Mitchell, SPORTS FOR RECREATION ‘AND HOW TO 

PLAY TH YP $2.50 
are Fo M Volley” (Pt RR $1.00 
Powdermaker, PLAY ACTIVITIES ....$3.00 
Staley, GAMES, CONTESTS AND RELAYS. $2.00 
Cozens, Trieb & tT | PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

ACHIEVEMENT SCALE $1.60 
Neilsen & Cozens, ACHIEVEMENT “SCALES IN 

PHYSICAL EDUC $1.60 
Palmer, TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS $2.00 





The following books are in the well known Barnes Dol- 
lar Library. ch contains complete, authentic informa- 
tion written in appealing style and fully illustrated. 


Conger, TRACK AND FIELD 

Duncan, SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 

Hupprich, SOCCOR FOR GIRLS 

Lavega, VOLLEYBALL 

Lees, FIELD HOCKY FOR GIRLS 

Meissner and Myers, BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 
Stephens, RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


RHYTHMICS 


O'Donnell, MODERN DANCE $2.00 
Ryan, DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS $2.00 
Schwendener, LEGENDS AND DANCES OF OLD 
MEXICO $2.00 
SPANISH-AM. SONG AND GAME BOOK $2.00 
TESTING 
Brace, TEST BOOKLET $ .50 
Score Cards per 100 $3.00 
Cozens, Cubberly & Neilsen, ACHIEVEMENT SCALES $2.00 
All Books Fully Illustrated 
SPECIAL 
Nash, BUILDING MORALE $1.00 


“Within its short compass the book is stimulating and 
thought-provoking. It offers trenchant criticism of con- 
ventional education and ruthlessly, if —— 0 out 
the ‘softness’’ and physical defects disclosed recent 
medical studies of draftees.’’ . Hygeia. Feb. 1943 


A descriptive circular on request 


A. §. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1838 
67 West 44th St., New York 
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it the best-liked soft drink 


on earth. 


How did it get that way? Ice-co 
Coca-Cola tells you how... ever 
time you raise it to your lips. 
delicious taste has a big say-so... 
from a special blend of flavors mag 


exceptional by 57 years of experience. Refre 
ment says that thirst-equenching is not enough 
—not when you can get complete refreshmen 


like this. 


* * ok 


It’s natural for popular names to acquire friendly 
abbreviations. That’s why you hear Coca-Cola called — 
Coke. Both mean the same thing .. .“‘coming from — 
a single source, and well known to the community”. 
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